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Editorial. . . 


Prelude to An Editorial Issue 


HAT is an editorial? Is it, as a literary form, as sharply defined 

\ \ as a poem or an essay? Is it a direct, compact command to rally 

in support of a principle? Is it a crisp summing up of the writer’s 

belief, leaving the reader the option of taking or leaving? Is it an 

incisive interpretation of the nature of a condition or problem? Or 

is it a sort of conventional flourish like a necktie, or the yours sincerely 

at the end of a letter? Is it an empty column that somehow has to be 
filled in the name of respectability? 


The writer prefers to think of an editorial as a minute, searching 
and finished essay on some topic of interest and significance. It may 
deal with some current crisis, as does Life generally on its editorial 
page. Or it may be used to blast ogres as the Chicago Tribune is wont to 
do. It may relate culture to some phase of life as is the purpose of the 
editorial in The Saturday Review of Literature. Or it may touch with 
gracious tenderness the beauty of the world about us as does the final 
editorial in each issue of the Sunday New York Times. 


Or the editorial may draw its substance from a wide array of 
significant topics, of pressing problems. There is no dearth of materials 
for the editorial writer. The field of education, being basic, is chal- 
lenging to one sensitive to the pain and joy of the slow ongoing of 
human destiny. 











Solomon in All His Glory 


o£ DaLey is a senior at Harvard. He is also my nephew. True to the 
J characteristics of the male of the species, he recently arrayed him- 

self for my edification in a new plaid vest which he had purchased 
in one of the shops in Harvard Square. All well-dressed college men 
would be wearing them. 

I am privileged to be associated with six hundred young women 
who are preparing to become teachers and homemakers at the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College at Framingham. I was present only 
yesterday at a style show put on by our students at which we were 
given an insight into what the well-dressed college girl would be wearing. 

It is quite obvious that proper adornment of the body is of major 
concern to college students both male and female. This is as it should 
be. Would that there might be the same solicitude for adornment in 
other respects. 

For well over a century consideration has been given at our college 
to what is involved in the making of a good teacher. We have naively 
attempted to reach our ideal by the simple expedient of adding years to 
the curriculum. For several years we were a two-year normal school. 
Later a third year was added. At present ours is a four-year college 
offering the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. From many 
quarters comes the demand for an additional year of training. 

My thoughts go back frequently to those kindly women who were my 
teachers in the elementary school many, many years ago. They were 
for the most part graduates of two-year normal schools. They had a 
missionary zeal which we should attempt to inculcate in our students 
today. They were concerned with the adornment of the mind, their 
own and those of the young people with whom they came in contact. They 
overcame the double difficulty of low salaries and poor transportation 
in seeking out experiences which they might share with their pupils. 
According to present day standards they fell far short of what a well- 
trained teacher should be in many areas, but they had genuine pride in 
their profession, a pride based upon the conviction that they were 
privileged indeed to work with young people made to the image and 


likeness of God. 
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They were concerned, too, with our spiritual welfare, the adornment 
of the human soul. They chose as their pattern Him who said “Suffer 
little children to come unto Me and forbid them not.” They lived the 
lines so well expressed by our contemporary Dr. Hill, 


“Lord, if their guide I still must be 
O let the little children see the teacher 
Leaning hard on Thee.” 


Martin F. O’Connor 
President, State Teachers College 
Framingham, Mass. 


We Should Have More of Them 


IFTY YEARS ago American secondary schools were attracting only 

one out of every ten girls and boys of high school age. Today 

four out of every five of our nation’s youth are enrolled in grades 
nine through twelve. The fact that the nation-wide high school enroll- 
ment has increased more than ten-fold in half a century, from 650,000 
in 1900 to more than 6,500,000 in 1950, while the population of the 
United States has but doubled in that same period of time, should 
cause rejoicing. An analysis of the problem reveals aspects that are 
far from satisfactory. The lack of holding power of the American high 
school must be regarded as a matter of serious concern to every teacher 
and administrator. Today for every 100 girls and boys who enter the 
fifth grade only 45 complete their high school education. 

So heavy a pupil mortality when the times demand a minimal 
high school education cannot be viewed with composure or complacency. 
Secondary education must be made more significant and more meaning- 
ful to high school youth who must be able to find in their school ex- 
periences that which is of interest and of value to them. 

Viewed objectively what wonder is it that a high school graduate 
would write to his high school principal six years after graduation in 
this provocative manner: 


I want to know why you and your teachers did not tell and teach me about 
life and the hard, critically practical world...1 am a husband and a father 
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working my way blindly from a high school intellectual to a respectable self- 
supporting voting citizen of the community. In this transition I am beginning 
to get an upper hand on the lower rung of the ladder of life for which your 
education never prepared me a whit. | wish I had been taught more about 
family relationships, child care, getting along with people, interpreting the 
news, paying off a small mortgage, household mechanics, politics, local govern- 
ment, the chemistry of food, carpentry, how to budget and live within the 
budget, the value of insurance, how to figure interest when honoring money 
and paying it back in installments, how to enjoy opera over the radio, how to 
detect shoddy goods, how to distinguish a political demagogue from a statesman, 
how to grow a garden, how to paint a house, how to get a job, how to be 
thrifty, how to resist high pressure salesmanship, how to buy economically and 
intelligently and the danger of installment buying. 


Happily, there are indications everywhere that secondary school teach- 
ers, principals and school administrators are becoming alert to the 
challenge of a modern, vital, and significant high school curriculum. 
With leadership stemming from the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education now completing an initial three-year period of assignment, 
courses geared to pupils’ needs are being developed. Concerned with 
a desire to truly help and serve, these courses reflect on the part of the 
school a recognition of responsibility to assist youth to acquire the basic 
tools of learning, to select activities which best prepare them for life, 
to prepare for, to get and to hold a job, to maintain mental health and 
physical fitness, to be a good consumer, to be a good citizen, and to be 
a good family member. 

Such courses should hold tremendous appeal to student, teacher, and 
administrator alike. We should have more of them! 


HEROLD Hunt 
Superintendent of Chicago Schools 


Ou Magie Gadgets tu Education 


EMORIZING Wordsworth’s “The world is too much with us” is 
M sometimes thought to have a general, liberal, cultivated impact 
on a boy’s mind or even a girl’s soul which could never be at- 
tained by studying the figures on the annual tonnage of iron ore passing 
through the Port of Duluth. 
How do you know? 
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It is simple. You have to have a magic gadget—a general-special, a 
liberal-illiberal, an education-training, a sacred-profane, a hightoned- 
common measuring instrument. Call it a culturometer. You slap it on a 
Wordsworthian sonnet, the verbs-compounded-with-ad-ante ... rule, a 
Restoration drama, or Newton’s Principia, and it glows with a beautiful, 
blue, cultural light of truth, beauty, and education of the first water. 
You clamp it on a Duluth iron-ore tonnage or the operation of a drill 
press or how to teach fly-casting, and it shows a shamed red and emits 
anguished beeps to indicate that this is not the real educational stuff 
but an inferior product. You have to have the gadget, unless you are 
willing to brave the scorn of many respectable people. Without it, 
you are sunk. You make all sorts of mistakes. You study near-great 
books, books of ordinary status, or even little, no-account books when 
you should be poring over the real McCoy. 

How do you get the culturometer? 

You get it ready made. Tailor-made ones are unreliable; you have 
trouble finding parts for them. 

Where are reliable ones made? 

Mostly in colleges, sometimes in high schools. They are practically 
never manufactured with success in elementary, professional, or gradu- 
ate schools. These schools spend too much time and effort on prosaic 
jobs of various kinds. They find it hard to develop the necessary, 
mystic faith for the manufacture of culturometers. They are very busy 
studying the two complex variables with which they work; the individual 
learner and the society for, by, and in which he learns. They are too 
busy to do the necessary vigils, throw the handfuls of magic sand in 
the air, and chant the wakan songs by which magic educational gadgets 
are made. 

Even in some liberal-arts colleges the manufacture of culturometers 
is slackening. 

If this keeps up, we may one day have no magic means of determining 
whether an educational instrument or procedure is the real high-toned 
stuff or some ordinary useful activity. Will we then have to go through 
the hell of looking critically at our educational efforts? 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 
Dean, University of Maryland 
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“Give Your Silver and Gold. but Not 
Your Children’s Minds Away” 


“Give your silver and gold, but not your heart away,” goes an old 
Irish adage for young folk. To those same young folk some twenty 
years later, after they have reached middle-age and parenthood, the 
admonition might well be, “Give your silver and gold, but not your 
children’s minds away.” 

At various times in the world’s history and at various places on 
the earth’s surface, different agencies have secured control of the 
children’s minds, sometimes through the active co-operation of the 
parents but more frequently through the passive acquiesence of the 
parents through their ignorance of what was actually being done with 
their children’s minds. Usually this agency was either the state or the 
church, sometimes operating directly, and sometimes operating in- 
directly through the schools or other avenues. But whatever the agency, 
or whatever the method used, there cannot be found through all history 
or around the earth a single instance in which the result of such control 
has in the long run been a happy one for either the children or the 
parents. All the predatory wars of history, both political and religious, 
have been fought with such children grown a few years older. Mothers 
and fathers do not take the initiative in sending their own sons on such 
missions. 

Here in America in greater degree perhaps than anywhere else in 
the world the parents gave their children’s minds to the public schools, 
gave them into the keeping of professional educators. These American 
parents gave their children’s minds to the schools freely and gladly 
because of their simple faith that “a good education” would open for 
their children the door to a better life than the one they themselves 
had known. 


I am one of those “professional educators.” As such, I am proud 
of the way we have discharged our responsibility in taking care of the 
children’s minds entrusted to us. Seldom if ever before has any group 
fulfilled a comparable obligation so faithfully, so honestly, so altru- 
istically. 
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Also, as one of those professional educators, I have to some extent 
shared the alarm with which many of my colleagues have viewed in- 
dications in recent years that American parents were wondering how 
well we educators had discharged our trust and also that they were 
themselves going to take a more active part in the management of that 
trust in the future. 

But I am an American parent as well as a “professional educator,” 
a parent with children on three different levels of our public school 
system. And in the last analysis I would trust my basic and elemental 
wisdom as a parent above that of my professionalized knowledge as an 
educational expert, if there had to be a decision between the two. 

Therefore I welcome the fact that American parents are beginning 
to question the way we as educators have handled the previous trust of 
their children’s minds; and I welcome even more the fact that American 
parents are beginning to want a larger share of the responsibility 
of that trust. 

“Give your silver and gold, but not your children’s minds away.” 
Ultimately the parents are the only ones who can be trusted with them, 
because they are the only ones who will surely love them above all 
else. 


JAMEs P. CoRNETTE 
President, West Texas State College 


Crends in Graduate Justruction 


EFORE the founding of Johns Hopkins University in 1876 certain 

forces had contributed to the development of interest in graduate 

instruction, including changing philosophies, agricultural interests 
and the land-grant colleges, increased need for business training, ex- 
pansion of professional schools, financial support from state legislatures 
and private philanthropy, efforts of able educational leaders, and 
general interest in the improvement of social, economic, and educa- 
tional conditions. Certain ideals were shared in common by Johns 
Hopkins, Clark University, and the University of Chicago in the pioneer 
days of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, particularly a 
determination to meet actual cultural and educational needs rather 
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than to follow an already established or fixed traditional pattern, 
emphasis on the importance of persons rather than on physical facili- 
ties, and insistence on quality of instruction and achievement. 


A number of perplexing problems confronted the early graduate 
schools: the very limited budget of the graduate dean, departmental 
independence or autonomy in the undergraduate college (from which 
the graduate school drew many of its staff members), relatively few 
staff members with the Ph.D. degree in the graduate program, difficul- 
ties in establishing the social and natural sciences as graduate depart- 
ments, too much dependence on advanced undergraduate courses for 
graduate instruction, and migration of advanced students from one 
school to another somewhat after the fashion ‘in Germany. 


Between two world wars three major social developments altered 
greatly the program and organization of graduate work: tremendous 
increase in numbers and change in character of the graduate population; 
shift in production of research from the universities to governmental, 
endowed, and industrial or commercial agencies; and competition be- 
tween public and private agencies for control of the results and pro- 
cedures of research. Professional schools and a variety of graduate 
degrees developed in many areas of specialization. The graduate schools 
encountered a dilemma: on the one hand, of expanding to render serv- 
ice to society and, on the other hand, of maintaining standards developed 
through a quarter-century of strenuous effort. 

The thinking of many educational leaders today indicates a sense of 
responsibility for preparing graduate students for service to society 
rather than maintaining traditional concepts and procedures of gradu- 
ate study. It is probable that in the future staff members in graduate 
schools will devote an increased amount of time to preparing students 
for productive work rather than concentrate faculty effort on staff 
research studies. If the advice of the employers of Ph.D. graduates 
is heeded, such graduate students will be trained in the fundamental 
principles of a broad field, or in related smaller areas, rather than in 
highly specialized and changing techniques, with attention to human 
personality or social sensitivity and emphasis on thesis research that 
demonstrates initiative, intellectual maturity, and insight into investiga- 
tional procedures. 


Many of these problems of graduate instruction and descriptions of a 
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variety of graduate programs of specialization in American institutions 
will be presented in the forthcoming February yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 


CarTER V. Goop 
Dean, College of Education 
University of Cincinnati 


An Awakening Profession 


N ARTICLE concerning the need for a hospital and medical center 
A at a state university to cost 241, million dollars recently ap- 
peared in a metropolitan newspaper. There was no comment by 
the press about the amount to be spent; what argument there was cen- 
tered around the problem of location of the unit. The tone of the 
entire discussion acknowledged the expenditure was in keeping with 
the need. Seemingly it was taken for granted that the expenditure was 
necessary to the welfare of the medical profession and the state. Does 
the public take a similar attitude toward legislative appropriations and 
buildings for teacher preparation programs essential to the profession? 
Does the public approach the support of public education and of teacher 
training with an attitude similar to that taken toward the other profes- 
sions? During the past ten years there has been a remarkable de- 
velopment on the part of many agencies in the interest taken in the 
public schools and the plight of the teacher under the stimulation of 
the National Education Association. But when it comes to dollars and 
cents the teaching profession and the institutions that prepare teachers 
are lagging behind other professions. 

One of the most hopeful signs of an awakening profession was the 
conference held at Indiana University this past summer. From this con- 
ference came The Indiana Report: a statement of criteria for evaluation 
and improvement of the teacher preparation program. The report was 
developed by representatives of more than forty organizations from 
the teaching profession. The profession is speaking and the institutions 
that prepare teachers may well heed the suggestions of the profession. 

Apparently no one questions the need for a well educated doctor in 
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time of illness. A graduate of a law school is essential in time of a 
court trial. Any sick animal requires the services of a trained veter- 
inarian. But there is still an attitude abroad in our land that anybody 
can teach a child. There are commendable efforts being made by some 
professional groups, state teachers associations, and state boards of 
education to upgrade the certification requirements, but anyone close 
to the problem at the state level is well aware of the pressures that are 
exerted to keep standards down. 

The general public firmly believes that the professions of law and 
medicine require specialized preparation of such a nature that adequate 
educational provisions must be maintained in order to equip the mem- 
bers to practice. Quality standards of admission and graduation are 
insisted upon by the profession, supported by the profession, accepted 
by the general public and enforced by the professional schools. All 
this is accomplished on a high level that is accepted as a matter of 
course by the profession, the professional school, and the public. Surely 
in this professional attitude and the attitude of the public toward the 
named professions, there is a lesson for the teaching profession, the 
teachers colleges, and the public relations departments of such colleges. 
The Indiana Report from the organized profession is one step toward the 
realization of the goal. The teachers colleges should heed the voice of 
the profession and the example of the other professional schools. Per- 
haps the greatest single step will be to insure a body of professional 
knowledge that is as essential to the teaching of a child as is the knowl- 
edge necessary to cure his ills. Finally, the public relations people of 
the other professions might reveal to us the techniques that are used to 
build in the minds of laymen the respect for medicine, law, engineering, 
and the others which insure adequate support and professional recog- 
nition. 


Perhaps the teaching profession should say with Cassius: 


“Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


J. W. Jones, President 
Northwest Missouri State College 
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The Public Schools 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of America are going through the fire. They 
Te being measured by all sorts of standards; they are being 

weighed in the scales of public opinion. Public school educators 
themselves are taking the lead in evaluating education. In no other 
profession are the members so self-critical as are we, the educators. 
That, of course, is a most healthful situation, and is a contribution 
towards maintaining the schools on a democratic basis. 

In America the faith in education is somewhat like unto a religion. 
We have the same staunch supporters that the church has; we have the 
agnostics and the critics; we have those who point to us as failures in 
living a philosophy which we preach; but all in all, the American 
people believe in education. They may not be clear in their concepts 
of objectives, and they may not be certain about the means of achieving 
them, but always they are firm in their conviction that they have a 
ready answer as to what education is and should be. That condition 
keeps education at the grassroots of American life. 

The mention of “grassroots” leads me to a further statement which 
is basic in our conception of public schools: we have no public school 
system in the United States; we have no public school system in any 
one state. For this condition we are thankful. Instead we have thousands 
of public school systems throughout the land. Each one is under the 
control and administration of a local board of education which is 
elected either directly or indirectly by the people. Each system is free 
to establish its own organization, to select its own personnel, to evolve 
its own philosophy, to activate its own curriculum, to attempt to do the 
impossible in its own way. Within the organization and administration 
of the public school systems are retained direct and representative 
democracy at its best. 

I cannot close this brief statement without making a direct reference 
to the program of the schools as we try to direct it. Over the past ten 
years we have had a great deal of discussion of the Three R’s. My obser- 
vation is that the Three R’s are being taught more effectively than ever 
before. Research proves this statement. I observe, too, that by and large 
the school systems of America recognize the tremendous importance 
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of teaching the Three R’s better than ever before. The complex organiza- 
tion of society, the many needs of our citizens, the tremendous demands 
made upon groups and individuals, underline this basic requirement 
more clearly than ever before. But the same conditions that have empha- 
sized these primal requisites for fundamentals have also broadened 
the scope of responsibility {or the public schools, and have increased 
the demands for a rich, varied program of education. Citizenship is 
more involved than ever before. Political responsibility extends down 
to the individual. World conditions affect every person in America. 
Isolated living, either in a community or in the world, is no longer 
possible. The preservation and continued evolution of democratic pro- 
cesses in government, in our social institutions, in our industrial de- 
velopments, in our commercial enterprises, in our private lives, make 
demands upon us as a community and as a people that would not have 
been dreamed of five decades ago. The public school is the institution 
upon which rests the greatest responsibility to see to it that we have 
a citizenship able to cope with these increasingly complex and varied 
conditions of life and living. 


W. T. Wuire, Superintendent 
Dallas, Texas, Public Schools 


REINFORCEMENT 
As a Factor in Learning 


HEN the conditioned response made its advent into this country 
during the first decade of the present century it brought a num- 
ber of new terms. It also brought new meanings for some old 
ones. Many of these are still met in the literature on conditioned 
behavior. And some of them are of considerable value in school work 
for the reason that they point to processes which hold behavioral im- 
plications that can be useful to the school worker. “Experimental ex- 
tinction,” “spontaneous recovery,” and “reinforcement” are worthy of 
consideration in this connection. However, this discussion is concerned 
chiefly with “reinforcement.” 
With the above mentioned terms in mind, think for a moment of 
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some pet, such as a kitten, which has been taught to come for its food 
when it is called. After this behavior has been established in the kitten, 
calling it brings it for the food. Suppose, now, the kitten is called and 
not fed when it comes. The response which the pet has been making 
to the calling is weakened. So certain is this true that if the procedure 
is continued the kitten will eventually refuse to make the response. 
This weakening of the response which takes it below the functional 
threshhold, due to withholding the food, is known as “experimental 
extinction.” If, however, some time is allowed to elapse following this 
experimental extinction the behavior seems to recover some of its former 
strength, and calling the kitten brings it for the food. This return of 
the behavior to the functional level, without practice, is referred to as 
“spontaneous recovery.” Now, if the pet is fed following this spon- 
taneous recovery the response is further strengthened, or reinforced, 
and continuing this procedure fully reinstates the behavior in the animal. 
The feeding is viewed as increasing the strength of the connection be- 
tween the stimulus (calling) and the response (coming for the food) 
and the process is designated as “reinforcement.” 

An analysis of this illustration seems to indicate rather clearly that the 
food was a very influential factor in the activities by which the behavior 
pattern became established in the kitten’s response system, both in 
the original fixation, and later in its reinstatement. 

Reinforcement is often a needed and potent factor in the learning 
which the child does. It is also a very valuable one. But its correct use 
on the part of parents and teachers requires carefulness and skill. 
However, if properly managed, it yields excellent returns in further- 
ing the child’s development. On the other hand, if it is mismanaged the 
consequences are often disappointing and injurious. As an illustration 
of the misuse of reinforcement in the child’s training consider the act 
of a parent paying the child money for doing his school work. It would 
be difficult indeed to plead convincingly that the money factor in this 
instance could be successfully and permanently integrated into the 
child’s study practices. Yet the child accepts the pay as a part of the 
pattern, and because he does so it becomes for him an inseparable con- 
comitant for the preparation of his lessons. Then, when this reinforce- 
ing factor, the pay, is lacking the entire study pattern tends to break 
down. 

But the money, or pay. type of reinforcement is just one item in a 
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larger group which should be given similar evaluation. Any kind of 
material reward which is foreign to the behavior pattern that is being 
taught to the child belongs here. Moreover, such factors as over- 
emphasized approval or praise, or acts of exaggerated recognition by 
parents and teachers, contain many of the “reinforcement factor weak- 
nesses” that characterize the money factor itself. This is especially true 
when these are given motivational force for the responses which are 
to be performed in the areas of the child’s conduct that extend beyond 
the activity limits in which such factors can be present. 


The concept of reinforcement should also be extended to include 
the practices of using plays and games to strengthen the learning of 
some school subjects. When such practices are followed it is seemingly 
hoped that the learner’s interest in the plays and games, in some not- 
too-well-understood manner, will find its way into the school subjects 
with which they are associated in teaching. And this might be a reason- 
able hope, provided the reinforcing factors (plays and games) could 
always be present to help the child when he is called on to make use 
of the subjects so learned. But an analysis of what occurs in such uses 
of reinforcement dispels the possibility of realizing any such hope. And 
like the pay given to the child to prepare his lessons, this type of re- 
inforcement often breaks down for the simple reason it cannot be 
generalized into a functional part of the pattern which it is supposed 
to strengthen. 


From this discussion it must not be inferred that reinforcement is 
something to be avoided. To refuse to use this helpful aid in teaching 
is to omit what is often one of the most desirable factors in good instruc- 
tion. Fortunately there are guiding considerations which should be 
observed in the uses of reinforcement. One such consideration is this: 
The reinforcing factor should be comparable with the pattern it is to re- 
inforce, and when the pattern becomes established in the behavior of the 
learner this factor must be a part of it. Another consideration is this: 
It must be remembered that the reinforcing factor serves only in a sec- 
ondary role when it comes to the matter of interest and meaning for 
the learner. To allow it to dominate the teaching procedures, such as 
having the child participate in a football game in order to create a need 
for addition, is giving it false significance. Finally, it should be kept 
in mind that adoption and use of these artificially designed devices for 
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aiding the learner are beset with many possibilities of failure. And 
they should be used only when the more direct approaches have 
proved to be inadequate. 


C. L. ADAMs 
Professor of Psychology 
Eastern Carolina Teachers College 


Macroscopic Responsibilities 


LD Doc was running a traveling medicine show. His wagon broke 
loose, went tearing down a long hill, and smashed into a thousand 
pieces right on the main street of town, with a crash that could 

be heard for blocks around. And when he finally came to, there he 
was—surrounded by the biggest crowd he had ever seen in his life— 
and not a bottle of snake oil left to his name. 

Public education seems to be like old Doc in at least one respect— 
it is surrounded by the “biggest crowd” in its history. This is certainly 
true if we judge by the number of articles concerning education ap- 
pearing recently in a variety of papers and magazines. Not since public 
education first became a burning issue have Americans been so con- 
scious of education. Nor has education been so aware of itself. 

Why is this true? The answer lies in the fact that the future of public 
education in America is the future of America itself and the problems 
of American education are the problems of every American family. 
Surely we must realize that there is no room in America’s future for 
anything but a co-operative attitude between the American public and 
its education. Nothing that harms American education can possibly 
help the American people and nothing that injures the American 
people can ever prosper American education. 


One thrills at the marvels accomplished by public education. But 
the school plant, the classroom teacher, the teacher training institution, 
the seven cardinal principles, the curricula, the administration, and 
all the other integral parts of the American public educational system 
are much more than an object of pride. They are a monument to the 
vision of the early pioneers and to the unfaltering faith of those who 
have followed the trails they blazed and who have transformed their 
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dreams into living realities. 

But public education is not a static thing. What was all right last 
year may be too small, overcrowded, or outmoded this year. This 
however is typically American. Yesterday’s miracles are only tomor- 
row’s relics and the giants of today are but the pygmies of the future. 
America grows as its public education grows. They move forward and 
onward together, as they always have and as they always must, be- 
cause the day when either stops moving forward that is the day on 
which both, like old Doc, will have little “left to his name.” 


James E. Warp 
Professor of Economics 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The Christian College 
IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


N 1942 | was told by the editor of a nationally-known magazine that 
| some distinguished scientists had been sent to Tennessee to work 
on a project, the outcome of which would likely determine our vic- 
tory or defeat. What it was then was a dark mystery. On August 6, 
1945, the full significance of that statement dawned. Also on that day 
a new age began. The atomic age. 

The know-how to produce the atomic bomb was developed during 
the first half of the present century. In fact, such persons as Einstein, 
Bohr, Millikan, and others who did the basic research and demonstrated 
the mathematical formulae are our contemporaries. The great progress 
made by physical science has come largely since 1900. When Robert 
Millikan began his career as a teacher in the University of Chicago 
about the opening of the century, no suitable text for the teaching of 
physics was available. In this same institution in 1900, where later 
much of the research on the atom was to be done, the equipment was 
meager, if not primitive. 

But spurred by the urgency of the war, scientific progress brought 
previous efforts to a climax ahead of time schedules. In the light of 
what we know now Winston Churchill’s words assume unusual sig- 
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nificance: “By His mercy, British and American science outpaced all 
German efforts.” 

The remarks made on November 17 by General Omar Bradley re- 
flected the current sentiment of America: “Today we would trade 
all military power for a century of peace.” He stated further that we 
would gladly exchange the atomic bomb for a genuine cause of right- 
eousness in the world. Obviously, the present crisis loudly calls for 
the utilization of the knowledge latent in humanistic and social areas. 
The world cannot wait for the normal evolutionary process to help it 
find the answer to the moral and political problems which threaten its 
existence. Some way of speeding up the spiritual forces to which it 
alone can look for meeting the moral inadequacies of our day must 
be found. 

The question naturally arises: Where may the people of our day 
turn for such help? 

The Christian college may well exist for such a time as this. It has 
been traditionally associated with the Christian conception of life. 
Its curriculum has contained those studies which have magnified the 
lasting values of life. Moral laws, it knows, are as basic to man’s well- 
being and social solidarity as the physical laws. 

The mandate given by our government in 1942 to the scientists was 
to draw together the knowledge they possessed about nuclear physics and 
take what steps were necessary to produce the atomic bomb. 

To the Christian colleges there comes a mandate to use the knowledge 
of religion to challenge the moral defeatism which is creeping across 
the world and to lead in the promulgation of a faith that will release 
creative forces and make for social justice. By enlisting men in a cause 
in which they may deeply believe and give themselves the grip of the 
blind, irrational, emotional forces now seeking control of the world 
may be broken. 

The ominousness of the present situation must not be minimized. 
Its dangers must be recognized and met. The Christian college with 
its concern for reason, freedom, and personal values is called anew 
to project and cultivate the spiritual truths through which man can 
find personal and social redemption. 

Joun O. Gross 
Board of Education 
The Methodist Church 
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Whe rere Our friends? 


HEN any group among us or any institution gains power and 

prestige, it inevitably provokes attention and interest. The public 

schools of America and those who run them have reached this 
status of power and prestige. 

Interest takes the form of both support and opposition, but interests 
in the public schools are of many varieties. Efforts of private business 
corporations to use the machinery of the schools to sell their wares 
furnishes an ever present problem to principals and superintendents. 
The schools are a luscious temptation to all brands of propagandists. 
The schools now are important customers of hundreds of business con- 
cerns in the country, including publishers, furniture dealers and ven- 
dors of many other kinds of supplies. 

Though the range and variety of interests in the public schools are 
great, the main support comes from those who believe in them. There 
are the parents of 36,000,000 young people who are in these schools 
and millions of other citizens who appraise the public schools as the 
main asset of our form of society. These millions are true friends of 
the public schools. 


It would be naive for friends of these schools to assume that this 
unique American invention has no enemies. For such a powerful 
movement as American public education and the publicly supported 
school not to have enemies would be a great exception in the rise and 
fall of public institutions. Even though it is apparently not any longer 
politically expedient to oppose openly the public schools, real and 
formidable opponents do exist. In fact, if any school executive will 
read and analyze certain printed matter that falls upon his desk almost 
weekly, he will realize that there are many ways to attack the schools. 
For example, there is a regular monthly publication going out entitled 
“Friends of the Public Schools” which turns out, upon being read, to 
be almost anything but friendly to the schools. 

Some important leaders in public education assert boldly that a gen- 
eral attack on public education is being organized. 

These educators, among other things, call attention to the modes of 
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attack. As already mentioned above, scarcely any opponent of publicly 
supported schools will attack them openly and head on. The attacks 
are indirect and often under the banner of public education itself. 
These opponents would rescue the schools or at least improve them; 
they do not usually advocate destroying them. 

Some of these attacks take the form of comparing modern schools 
with schools of the old days. Children are not learning to read, write, 
spell, or cipher as they once did. Even some teachers will agree with 
this type of criticism, just as the critics intend. Others say the schools 
are indoctrinating the children in Communism or Socialism. 

An interesting example which was published recently contains the 
following quoted sentence which shows the drift of the argument: “As 
you doubtless also realize, the schools are one of the very worst sources 
of Socialist, Statist propaganda.” A bundle of literature came along 
with the letter carrying the quoted sentence. This literature carried 
many other similar statements calculated to indict the schools and 
the teachers. 

For the information of the reader, it should be added that this ma- 
terial came out in the name of an organization with an authoritative 
sounding title, “The National Council for American Education.” The 
letter was signed by a man who designates himself as Executive Presi- 
dent of this important Council. 

Plenty of information is available on this gentleman; information 
which reveals him as a hate monger of long standing. His history is 
too long even to brief in this short article. The complete story reveals 
a real enemy of the public schools, along with some typical tactics 
used by those who are not friends of the public schools. His propa- 
ganda is still coming off the press. 

In view of the situation illustrated above, it is appropriate to urge 
the friends of the public schools and the teaching profession itself 
to become more alert. Wholesome, honest, constructive criticism is 
always necessary. Broadside, malicious, unfounded accusations do 
harm. Let’s get wise. Let’s learn to discriminate between the friends 
and the enemies of the public schools. 


C. B. Situ, President, 
State Teachers College 
Troy, Alabama 
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“He Speaks My Language” 


HE ROLE of world leadership which America has assumed in the 

past decade, and especially since 1945, has forced upon our at- 

tention the need for mastery of many languages. With the rapid 
expansion of our sphere of influence, Americans have been rushed lit- 
erally to every quarter of the globe, not only for military and govern- 
ment service, but as specialists in mineralogy, medicine, education, 
aviation and hundreds of other fields. These people, often of mature 
age and with no command of any tongue but English, have been driven 
to acquire at least a smattering of any one of a score of languages, rang- 
ing from Arabic and Spanish for oil men to German and Japanese for 
educators. The need to communicate is urgent, the motivation very 
strong. When you are working in a foreign country, if you can’t talk 
directly to the people with whom you are trying to work, your efficiency 
is seriously reduced. 


To solve the problem of quickly acquiring skill in speaking, as 
early as 1943 the Army organized ASTP schools for some 24 languages. 
The success of these schools is well known, and Armed Forces language 
schools of the same type have continued in operation and are running 
full blast today. Many colleges and universities have adapted the 
Army intensive techniques to civilian language classes. Since 1946 
one such adaptation has been used very successfully in Spanish classes 
at George Peabody College for Teachers. During the present year it 
is being applied to college French, and promises to be equally success- 
ful. 

On a larger scale, it is becoming apparent that the American public 
has great difficulty in reacting intelligently to foreign policy decisions. 
A long-established habit of centering interest exclusively on local and 
national affairs has given us few criteria for evaluating the statements 
of columnists and commentators who too often are proved by events 
abroad to have been no better informed than ourselves. And so it is 
that far too many of us still are ready to accept uncritically any in- 
terpretation of foreign affairs which a McCormick (or a McCarthy) may 
choose to offer. 
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To develop an abiding interest in, and an understanding of, other 
countries, an early introduction to a modern language is very helpful, 
especially if some contacts with nationals are involved. Native speakers 
make their language and their country seem much more real, and with 
their aid skill in the spoken language can be developed. French is now 
being taught in the Third Grade at Peabody Demonstration School 
(30 minutes daily) by Mlle Micheline Weill, a young Parisienne, with 
gratifying results. 

A new concept of language study is emerging. The stress is on 
speaking and understanding, on communication with native speakers in 
life situations. Some educators, who had been baffled by the discovery 
that one modern language may often not suffice for anyone active in 
present-day American affairs, are now coming to realize that good 
language teaching develops skill in learning languages. One who has 
acquired this skill will not be dismayed by the sudden need to acquire 
a second or a third language. He knows how languages are learned, 
and will tackle new ones with cheerful assurance whenever the need 
arises. 

An obvious corollary is that employers of teachers should be more 
careful to assign modern language classes only to those who can speak 
with some fluency the language they are to teach, and who have had 
adequate training in postwar modern language methodology. 


Mitton L. SHANE, 
Professor of Modern Languages 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Criticisms Are a Challenge 


N WRITING a statement for the PEaBopy JouRNAL oF Epucation I 
| want to comment on the phase of teacher education that I have been 
thinking most about recently. I refer to the recent criticisms of the 
teachers colleges by Albert Lynd and one John William Sperry, and 
what can be done about it. The former wrote the article, “Quackery in 
the Schools,” for the Atlantic Monthly of March, 1950, and the latter, 
the report of his visitation of three teachers colleges for Life of October 
16, 1950. The Atlantic Monthly is read by a limited group, but Life 
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is read or looked at by millions. The end result of these two criticisms 
of teachers colleges can be more beneficial to teacher education than 
detrimental, if leaders in education accept them as a challenge. 


While these two critics may be rightly accused of unfair general- 
izations, and perhaps of a limited knowledge of teacher education en 
toto, some facts of national scope are pertinent just now. According 
to a recent report of the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards there are about 1,200 institutions of higher 
education providing teacher training in the country. Only 178 of 1,005 
of these institutions reporting to the Commission are accredited by 
state departments of education, the regional accrediting association, 
and the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. It is 
obvious from the foregoing, if accreditation means anything, that there 


is serious need that something be done about the situation revealed by 
the Commission. 


In a discussion group dealing with the co-ordination of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education with state certification 
authorities in the School of Executives of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education at the University of Wisconsin, 
August 20-26, 1950, it was agreed that both public and professional 
consent for improving teacher education must be secured. Among the 
barriers suggested was that state boards of education are confronted 
with colleges with their roots down providing inadequate teacher train- 
ing. State authorities in their efforts to eliminate sub-standard teacher 
training certainly must have the support of the public and the profes- 
sion, but they must have also the assistance of a national accrediting 
association. These two approaches offer promise; one approach will 
supplement the other in improving or eliminating teacher preparation 
of the type described by Albert Lynd and John William Sperry. 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is 
launching in early 1951 a three-year program of visitation and evalua- 
tion of its 245 member institutions. Representatives of member institu- 
tions as visitors are to be given special training in three different 
regional centers for this project. The plan provides for co-operation 
with certifying and accrediting authorities in all states where mem- 
ber institutions exist. While the teacher training in dire need of im- 
provement in most instances is outside the accredited institutions of the 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the possi- 
bilities are significant. Leaders of teacher education on the state level 
have an opportunity in this three-year visitation and evaluation program 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. In 
commenting on “Who Teaches the Teachers?” in Life by John William 
Sperry, Editor I. L. Kandel of School and Society wrote on November 
11, 1950, “The principle, ‘as is the teacher, so is the school,’ has 
not yet been recognized by the American public much as it is devoted 
to education.” Perhaps, too, this principle is not recognized by the 
profession. 


W. W. Haccarp, President, 
Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham 


Srnset Keflections 


OUR INVITATION to write an editorial on any educational topic of 
|" een choice prompts me to make some observations based on a 

restrospective and personal view of changes in Teacher Education 
since World War I. Coming to my present position in early 1919, I 
will have shortly enjoyed a span of experience of nearly a third of a 
century. The Chicago meeting of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges held in February, 1919, left me with certain definite impres- 
sions which are still quite vivid. Normal Schools dominated the na- 
tional teacher training picture. Courageous and farsighted pioneers— 
McKenny, Waldo, Lord, Seerley, Morgan and others—spearheaded 
a movement designed to break with Normal Schools with their ab- 
breviated and inadequate curricula and their traditional limitations 
and seek collegiate status and academic respectability. It is a far cry 
from that day to this! 

During the twenties, the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
developed an organizational consciousness expressed in inspections and 
classifications somewhat timorous at first, but which was destined to 
revolutionize the established practices of Teacher Education and to 
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eliminate the name “Normal School” which had its honored origin in the 
French “ecole normale” and was transplanted on American soil in 
1837 at Lexington, Mass. This movement accelerated by the American 
Association and by the inevitable trend of events has resulted in an 
evolution of names and objectives. Teachers Colleges have succeeded 
Normal Schools. Colleges of Education have succeeded Teachers Col- 
leges. State Colleges have in some instances succeeded Colleges of 
Education. Increases in registration and in public acceptance of these 
schools have necessitated increased budgets and improved facilities. 
Dormitories and Unions, libraries and athletic fields, laboratories, shops 
and studios have multiplied on campuses from coast to coast. Faculties 
have been markedly upgraded, salary schedules and retirement funds 
have advanced with corresponding improvement. Admissions have been 
carefully screened and Colleges of Teacher Education have attracted 
candidates of like ability to those who have matriculated at Liberal 
Arts Colleges and professional schools. In short, colleges devoted to 
Teacher Education have made relatively progressive advances un- 
equaled by any other groups of higher educational institutions. 

I wish to pay tribute to my honored colleague and friend of many 
years, Charles W. Hunt of Oneonta, who since the middle twenties has 
modestly assumed the responsibility of active leadership in this move- 
ment. To him more than to any other individual belongs the credit of 
piloting the affairs of the central organization from modest beginnings 
through well-conceived policies of inspections, accrediting, significant 
annual conferences, research programs, expanded health and library 
standards, schools for executives, graduate programs, an established 
central office, affiliations with other national groups, and the recent 
merger resulting in the new American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Offered a substantial honorarium for this service 
in 1928, he declined to accept it and has labored unselfishly these many 
years in the major role of promoting a new chapter in American 
Education. 


Harry W. RockwELt, 
President, 

State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 








Builders of Goodwill 


S. L. SMITH 


Published by The Tennessee Book Company 


HE PUBLICATION of Builders of Goodwill by S. L. Smith is of great 
‘lL aadien to those who are interested in the history of educational 

achievements in the South. A builder of goodwill in his own right 
and a contributor to educational progress, Dr. S. L. Smith, provost 
emeritus of George Peabody College for Teachers, brings to the telling 
of the story of the State Agents of Negro Education a freshness and an 
enthusiasm no one else could have achieved. Only S. L. Smith could 
have written the story with proper zest. 

One reads with increasing interest the sketches of the State Agents 
of Negro Education, of the efforts of the foundations to improve edu- 
cation in the region, and of the changing racial attitudes. It is, however, 
in the telling of the building of over 5,000 Rosenwald Schools that one 
begins to feel with the author the thrill that comes with achievement. 
As Director of the Southern Office of the Julius Rosenwald Fund from 
1920-1938, Dr. Smith played an important role in, the development 
of the largest and most dramatic rural school building program ever 
launched by a philanthropic agency. The program resulted in the 
building of 5,358 modern rural schools for Negroes, located in 883 
counties of 15 southern states, costing $28,424,520. In all of these 
activities the State Agents of Negro Schools participated. It was the 
efforts of these builders of goodwill that contributed so potently to the 
South’s growing acceptance of political and educational rights for all. 

To read this book is to catch something of the author’s optimism, un- 
selfishness, and will to achieve as well as to review the work of founda- 
tions, agencies, and of public spirited citizens in their attempts to im- 
prove educational conditions. 

—J. E. BREwToNn 
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Standardized Tests and 
Educational Objectives 


JULIAN C. STANLEY, JR. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


After twenty-five years of supervising high-school teachers, an edu- 
cator whom we shall call Mr. Blank awoke one day to the realization 
that rather mysterious but apparently magical instruments called paper- 
and-pencil tests were being used widely. Having been trained before 
these “new-type” devices became routine equipment, Superintendent 
Blank was unaware of the absolute necessity for detailed advanced 
planning, so he launched a mass standardized testing program through- 
out his school system after making arrangements only with the test 
publishers and the high-school principals. 

The confusion and consternation that arose resembled an earthquake 
in intensity. At the busiest time of the year, the first week in May, all 
classes were dismissed for two days while puzzled students and resent- 
ful teachers labored with manuals of directions, separate answer sheets, 
electrographic pencils, and other strange paraphernalia. Verbatim direc- 
tions and rigid time limits seemed so arbitrarily restrictive to some 
instructors that they extemporized and allowed a few more minutes for 
the slower workers, thus partially invalidating comparisons between 
grades or schools. 

Scoring was a nightmare, each teacher being expected to handle his 
subject-matter field without special instructions. For this reason the 
percentage of errors was huge. Reporting practices varied widely, too, 
with some persons tabulating raw scores, others scores corrected for 
“chance,” and the rest standard scores. Not until the middle of August 
did Mr. Blank finally obtain summary statistics by schools. 

A cursory examination of averages for the various institutions showed 
that there were marked differences. School “A,” for example, was very 
low in the science area, while students in another high school, which 
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was located in an exclusive residential section, did much better. The 
superintendent immediately seized upon this observation and others 
as the basis for his pep talk to the teachers at their September meeting. 
Even the least sophisticated individuals in his audience immediately 
sensed that the two schools being compared were not properly com- 
parable in other respects. School “A” sent far fewer of its graduates 
to college, and consequently only a handful of students there took 
physics or chemistry. There were also significant socio-economic and 
intellectual differences operating in its disfavor, so Mr. Blank’s ac- 
cusation that inferior teaching was the principal cause of the discrep- 
ancy aroused indignation among the whole assembly. 

In short, because of his haste the superintendent suffered a serious 
loss of esteem and prejudiced his teachers against subsequent testing 
programs so seriously that an evaluation specialist secured several 
years later was far less effective than he might otherwise have been. 
Add to this the waste of pupil and teacher time and the scanty use 
made of the test data in order to determine the total effect of this man’s 
impulsiveness. 

Unfortunately, in essential respects the above account is true, though 
probably the situation was somewhat more muddled than usual. Ac- 
tually, outlines of similar happenings could be collected by the gross 
without difficulty. Half a century after the inception of the objective 
testing movement such triumphs of ignorance still occur. 


Coercive Factors 


Administrators like to think that their schools are “modern,” so 
some may attempt to keep up with the academic Joneses by inaugurat- 
ing large-scale testing programs and filing away the results. This con- 
spicuous consumption, combined with salutary effects supposed to arise 
from the testing process itself, serves to create an illusion of objectivity 
and progressiveness that helps to allay their status anxiety. 

Though many test distributors are well trained persons, most of them 
earn their livelihoods by selling test materials in large quantities. 
Inevitably, this circumstance often leads to persuasive recommendations 
for comprehensive testing programs before the situation is ripe for 
them. 

Newspapers and popular magazines frequently depict tests—par- 
ticularly those of “aptitudes” —as panaceas for educational retardation, 
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vocational maladjustment, and even marital discord. Parents read these 
incautious, one-sided articles and clamor for the cure-alls. Small 
wonder that the principal and the teacher, with pressure from all sides, 
resort to testing even when it serves no clearly defined purpose! 


Need for a Detailed Plan 


When one is planning a testing program, objectives of the school 
demand first place. The appropriate initial question is not “What tests 
shall I give?” but “Why should I test at all?” Testing must help to 
solve problems and attain general objectives or else it is worse than 
useless. The testing program is a research project concerned with 
individual differences, and the tests themselves are standardized ex- 
periments whose re-execution calls for a great deal of understanding 
and care. In accordance with the best principles of experimental design, 
the administrator must realize fully the relationship of the testing he 
contemplates to other aspects of the curriculum. Furthermore, he needs 
a detailed plan setting forth in advance the entire testing scheme from 
the time that it begins to evolve out of the needs of his teachers to the 
point where all the final data have been recorded, analyzed, interpreted, 
and used to the fullest extent desirable. 

The necessity for having such a plan carefully worked out before 
the first test is ordered cannot be emphasized too strongly. One of the 
prime characteristics of human beings seems to be the desire to shun 
this kind of preliminary organization in favor of a proceed-as-you-go 
method. The detailed-planning requirement should for the time being 
cause many school systems to test far less than hithertofore, but to make 
enormously greater use of the results obtained. It calls for cooperation 
among all of the school’s staff in planning the testing program, rather 
than the imposition of evaluative instruments upon unwilling examiners 
and examinees. 


Implications for Teacher Training 


Another factor which can wreck a testing program is sheer ignorance 
of test uses and limitations, so an increase in the sophistication of teach- 
ers along these lines, together with the provison of specialists for con- 
sultative purposes, is imperative. It does not seem amiss to recom- 
mend that as undergraduates all prospective teachers should take a tests 
and measurements course somewhat different from the omnibus-survey 
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type now given in most institutions. This required course would stress 
the place of all forms of evaluation in schools and emphasize the 
adequate use of results, rather than merely the administration of many 
scales. Fewer tests would be studied, but these would be scrutinized 
carefully from the standpoint of quality and relationship to the needs 
of pupils. Since new tests are constantly coming out, no attempt should 
be made to give a student the titles of a battery that he could use later 
without alteration. Rather, the need for careful appraisal of each test, 
both on the basis of the manual and independent sources such as the 
yearbooks edited by Buros and articles in scholarly periodicals, would 
be emphasized. 


Conclusion 


Despite numerous misuses and limitations, standardized tests have 
become indispensable tools for educators. They make attainable de- 
grees of objectivity, reliability, and validity seldom approached by 
teacher-made instruments, providing firm bases for intra- and inter- 
school comparisons. Prejudice toward standardized tests as a whole 
is to be deplored, since it hints at confusion and perhaps ignorance 
on the part of the detractors, but intelligent criticism of specific tests 
or the manner in which they are employed would seem desirable. 

Educators should constantly bear in mind the important fact that 
only when standardized tests are employed as an integral part of a 
general plan for accomplishing educational objectives can results be 
utilized optimally. 
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School Plant and 
Educational Philosophy 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


OST SCHOOL administrators and teachers realize the importance of 
the available plant and facilities for achieving educational objec- 
tives. Although extensive adaptations of an old plant can often be 

made, in an effort to achieve some new or revised objective, the adap- 
tation practically always falls short of the usefulness which a well- 
planned new establishment might provide. At a time when much school- 
building construction is under way, and when much more seems likely to 
be undertaken, it is especially important that educators in general under- 
stand the relationship between the plant and the educational program 
which a community can provide. 

If one assumes that the school building or remodeling program of a 
community is to be based on long-range planning, the question arises 
concerning who should be the planners. Long-range planning demands 
careful analysis of community resources and developments in relation 
to the nation as a whole, understanding of the biological and psychologi- 
cal make-up of individual children, and the formulation of a social 
philosophy concerning the aims of a democratic society and the func- 
tions of the school in that kind of society. 

In developing construction programs many communities have studied 
trends relating to such matters as taxable resources, numerical change 
in population and shift in residential areas, transporatation facilities, 
prospective economic development, and public debt. Considerable at- 
tention has also been given to findings of the past quarter century 
regarding the mental, physical, and emotional characteristics of chil- 
dren and the needs for child development. Some attention has been 
given to educational philosophy—through such avenues as providing 
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for extra-curricular activities, vocational exploration, adjusting instruc- 
tion to individual differences among pupils, and equalizing educational 
opportunity. Present concern is mainly with the influence of educa- 
tional philosophy on school-building programs. 

In a country with as much economic and cultural diversity as the 
United States, and a country which allows considerable freedom for ex- 
pressing that diversity, one would not expect detailed agreement among 
the nation’s educational philosophers or curriculum workers regarding 
the aims which a school system should strive to achieve or the most 
feasible procedure for achieving stated aims. Disagreement concerning 
any job that ought to be done is usually a handicap in getting it done. 
Compromise and re-integration are important in this connection. 

A second handicap or obstacle which philosophers and curriculum 
builders have experienced, concerning types of school plants and facili- 
ties which communities develop, grows out of the rather general and 
abstract terms in which educational aims are often formulated. As long 
as the group of educators who should be most directly concerned with 
social and cultural analysis and with charting the course of the nation’s 
education in accordance with the development of democratic ideals are 
content to offer vague sketches and abstractions to administrators and 
other practical operators, one should not be surprised if the educational 
facilities provided or the procedures used fall short of achieving the 
goals stated. In many instances educational philosophers and curriculum 
makers could do more than at present toward securing the types of 
plants needed for achieving democratic social and educational aims, 
if those aims were set forth in enough detail to make clear the types 
of learner activities which offer promise of achieving the aims stated. 
Breaking down general statements of aims or objectives, and restating 
the elements in language which can be directly tied up with the kind 
of building, playground, and other facilities needed if youth attain 
the proclaimed objectives, is essential before any building planner can 
design the plant that will be most effective in helping children attain the 
objectives. Objectives should be stated, so far as possible, in terms 
which facilitate the securing of measurable evidence regarding progress 
toward the objectives. 

A third limitation or obstacle, in translating educational philosophy 
and curriculum theory into school plants, is the lack of concern which 
philosophers and curriculum developers often show for the concrete 
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problems of building design, flexibility of materials, and construction 
costs. Probably educational philosophers and curriculum theorists come 
nearer to knowing what they have in mind when they state objectives 
than others come who read and reflect on the statements made. If so, 
the philosophers and theorists should recognize a social obligation to 
“follow through” on their general insights and formulations—to restate 
and “spell out” those formulations so that teachers, administrators, and 
architects understand them; and also to learn enough about building 
design and materials to recognize whether a particular set of plans 
makes as good provisions for achieving educational aims as can reason- 
ably be expected. 

In most school systems administrators have many problems regarding 
such items as tax levies, operating budgets, and school staffs. It is hardly 
reasonable to expect them to be experts on the philosophy of educational 
aims, curriculum content and organization, or the psychology of mental 
and emotional development. Neither is it reasonable to expect architects 
to have any special insights into educational philosophy. They are more 
likely to have insights on symmetry or attractiveness of building design, 
or on cost and usability of different kinds of materials, than on kinds of 
educational and related services that a plant should provide for in a 
particular community. When only casual attention is paid to the social 
analysis of a community, or to the educational aims for which a school 
plant is being provided, one should not be surprised if we in this 
country continue to construct school buildings which are a decade or 
more out of date at the time they are built. 

There are several reasons why careful planning for school-building 
construction is at present especially important. One reason concerns 
the backlog of building need which has accumulated during the past 
decade—to which the professional literature has often referred. The 
urgency of need resulting from this backlog is intensified by an in- 
crease in school population due to a rise in birth rate—to which fre- 
quent reference has also been made. 

A further reason for careful planning, to which reference is less 
often made, relates to prospective change in the types of functions for 
which school buildings should be expected to provide. For several 
decades the American people have insisted that an increasing number of 
services, which have come to be considered essential aspects of our 


standard of living, be made available through public agencies. Several 
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of these services concern education and related functions in such fields 
as health and recreation—for all members of the community. Frequently 
the community school is the agency to which these services have been 
attached. If this trend continues, as seems likely under peacetime con- 
ditions, many public schools will soon be asked to provide facilities 
for services which those particular schools do not now render. If an- 
other war emergency develops, the public institutions of American com- 
munities will no doubt again be asked to render many services which 
have not been parts of their usual operating programs. Our history dur- 
ing World War II suggests that public schools will be prominent among 
institutions affected in this way. This view is substantiated by practices 
in countries which experience bombing, invasion, and other immediately 
destructive aspects of war. Hence it seems that the prospects for social 
change in this country during the next two decades are such as to justify 
the expectation that there will be marked changes in the services 
rendered by public school plants. Much of this change will probably 
be in the direction of extending present services and adding new types 
of service. 

Hasty building construction, with remodeling a short time later, is 
always an expensive procedure—both in terms of dollar outlays, and 
in terms of social loss due to postponement of needed services because 
of improper design of original facilities. One mistake which many 
communities make when planning school-plant development is failure 
to study the insights and shortcomings which have accompanied the 
construction efforts of other communities. Within reasonable limits, the 
funds spent by an alert building committee in visiting other com- 
munities, and in studying the social structure of those communities 
in relation to their school plants, might constitute the best possible use 
of that part of the school’s total building fund which is necessary to 
cover the travel expense involved. Too many communities still operate 
on a “peanut-minded” economics which maintains that funds spent as 
indicated constitute a waste of public money. It is a waste only if the 
visitors do not know what to look for or are unable to recognize and 
interpret what they see. Perhaps members of a particular community 
who can not see values in using public funds to study the school-building 
efforts of other communities, do not have enough educational and ad- 
ministrative understanding to gain much from visits to other com- 
munities. 
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The problem of careful planning in relation to school buildings is 
not new. It has been an aspect of the development of American public 
education for several decades. The importance of such planning should 
be apparent when one notes the dependence of the educational program 
on the available plant and when one notes that in many cases the school 
is the most important community institution affecting the growth and 
development of children—hecause of the percentage of children affected, 
the number of years during which they are affected, the varied scope of 
influences with which they are reached, and the nature of control and 
support of the program. 

Although the problem of adequate planning for school construction 
is not new, its importance at present deserves emphasis. When there 
is rapid technical, social, economic, and other change in the nation 
generally, there must be rapid change and development in the school 
program—unless the school becomes an obsolete institution. Rapid 
change in a community usually means rapid obsolescence of the 
physical structures which have housed our institutions and which have 
embodied our ideals. Probably the most effective means by which a par- 
ticular community can minimize the rate of obsolescence is through 
carefully analyzing recent social developments and evaluating their 
significance for the future, and through integrating the results of the 
analysis and evaluation with the developing principles of a democratic 
social philosophy. 

Philosophers, sociologists, and psychologists should be especially 
helpful in making the analysis and integration needed. These groups, 
together with curriculum theorists, should be more helpful than they 
have been in the past in translating this analysis and interpretation into 
school-building plans. Until this is done, many of the recommendations 
of these groups will remain in the stratosphere—partly because the 
recommendations are not really understood by the people who are made 
responsible for producing construction plans, and partly because the 
recommendations are considered abstract and impractical. Sharing 
responsibility for building plans, by the groups noted, would probably 
induce them to state more of their recommendations in terms of specific 
plant or personnel requirements. Educational philosophers who show 
school administrators and teachers how recommendations can be put 
into practical operation, might do more to influence the development of 


education in the future than most philosophers have done in the past. 
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Standards of Quantity 
Or Standards of Quality? 


ELIOT G. FAY 
Emory University 


HE OTHER DAY I realized with a start that I had been engaged in 
MT cntlegs and university teaching for twenty-five years. My first im- 

pulse was to deplore the fact that I had lost considerable hair and 
a few teeth, and that I no longer stood as straight or walked as fast 
as I had in the days when my proudest possession was a brand-new 
Ph.D. A moment later, however, I reflected that I might perhaps have 
gained enough in other ways to compensate, at least in part, for all 
that I had lost. Had I not, for example, improved a little in the art 
of teaching? 

Whether my teaching has improved or not, it certainly is different. 
Nowadays I have much higher standards—or, if you prefer, much lower 
standards— than I had twenty-five years ago. Quantitatively my present 
standards may be lower than my standards in the past; qualitatively 
they are, I think, considerably higher. This exchange of quantity for 
quality seems to be characteristic of many teachers as they grow older. 
Perhaps it is a sign of their superior wisdom. On the other hand it may, 
of course, result from hardening of the arteries. 

A young instructor who, only a year or two ago, was a graduate 
student, is prone to forget that his own students are not engaged in 
graduate work. He forgets that they are not necessarily specializing 
in the subject that he teaches, and that, in any case, they are en- 
rolled in other courses besides his own. He gives them daily assign- 
ments that take three hours to prepare, makes them do vast quantities 
of “collateral reading,” and requires them to write “term-papers” as 
long and as carefully documented as a master’s thesis. Of course they 
don’t have time to do all this work properly, and of course he doesn’t 
have time to check it as it should be checked. 
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After two or three weeks of the treatment just described, several, 
of the young instructor’s students will probably have dropped the 
course. But the young instructor meets this situation with a smile, and 
with some quip like: “Many are called but few are chosen,” or “It 
doesn’t take long for water to find its own level,” or “You have to 
separate the sheep from the goats sometime, and the sooner the 
better.” Time passes. While a few of the students manage, by neglect- 
ing their other courses, to keep abreast of the schedule, the rest are 
falling farther and farther behind. At the end of the term the instructor 
gives an examination which has no particular connection either with the 
daily assignments or with the collateral reading. It is designed, he 
says, not to test the students’ knowledge of facts, but to encourage them 
“to think for themselves,” and “to express their personal reactions” 
to literature or art or music (or even to a mystic hodgepodge of all 
three). 

On completion of the course the young instructor compiles his 
grades. These grades are based neither on the students’ recitations nor 
on the term papers nor on their final examination, but on the instruc- 
tor’s “general impression” of their achievement in the course. Ac- 
cording to his general impression, about a third of the students fail. 
This percentage of failures may cause the Dean to raise his eyebrows, 
but to the young instructor it seems completely normal. 

Very few students at the beginning of the second term enroll im the 
young instructor’s course. On the other hand, a course that is taught 
by a slightly older member of the same department seems to have 
a somewhat larger registration than usual. Immediately the young 
instructor smells a rat. He investigates—in a very friendly spirit, 
of course—his colleague’s teaching methods, and this is what he 
finds: The older man makes daily assignments that can be prepared 
in an hour or two, and that can be pretty thoroughly checked in class. 
He gives his students only a moderate amount of collateral reading, and 
tests their knowledge of it on examinations which are mostly factual. 
Although he reads term-papers carefully, he doesn’t require very many 
of them except in the case of graduate students. Last but not least, out 
of the fifteen students in his course last term, only two failed! 

Obviously these findings, the young instructor thinks, can be in- 
terpreted in one way only. The small enrollment in his own course 
is due to his high standards of scholarship, while the large enrollment 
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in his colleague’s course results from the latter’s inferior standards of 
scholarship. But the young instructor is not going to lower his standards 
for anybody. What can he do to increase the registration in his course? 

At this point I am going to exaggerate a little. I am going to tell 
what can happen if the young instructor is sufficiently stubborn, and 
if the head of his department is foolish enough to humor him. Some- 
how he convinces the head that his course is very important, at all 
events for departmental majors, and that, if they do not take it volun- 
tarily, they should be made to do so. The young instructor feels that 
there will be no difficulty, in the future, about the enrollment in this 
particular course. But the students are every bit as stubborn as he is. 
When the third term starts, only a handful of them are present. What 
has become of the rest? Investigation shows that several have decided 
to major in a different department. And one or two, who do not wish 
to change their field of specialization, have actually transferred to 
another university. The lofty “standards” of the young instructor 
have ceased to operate. The loss of these departmental majors and 
graduate students has ruined his course; it has, moreover, seriously 
affected the course of his somewhat more experienced colleague. 

If, when I first began to teach, I tended to monopolize my students’ 
time, and if, as a result, a number of them abandoned my favorite 
course, I didn’t try to make my course compulsory. I must have known 
instinctively that the fault, if any, was my own. That the way to keep 
students in one’s course, and in one’s department, is not to force them 
but to please and interest them. 

Now in order to please one’s students it isn’t necessary to lower 
standards. It may be necessary to substitute, for quantitative standards, 
qualitative ones. In making assignments, remember that your students 
are taking other courses besides your own. In conducting recitations 
and examinations, remember that most of them are still quite immature 
and need to have their efforts checked in order to keep them steadily 
at their task. And in compiling grades at the end of the term, remember 
that you should mark your students, not with respect to some exalted 
standard in your own head, but rather with respect to one another. If 
one-half, or even one-third, of the students in a class fail, it usually 
indicates, not that the students are incorrigibly stupid, but that there 
is something wrong with the instructor’s standard. Probably it is a 
quantitative standard. Perhaps he ought to try a qualitative one instead. 
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Gerald, Norman Frost, Chairman. 
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Arts 


AAIDENBERG, ARTHUR. The Draw 
Anything Book. Harper & Brothers, 
c1950. Unp. $2.95. 


An assembly of data on practically every 
subject that inclination or business might call 
upon a person to draw. Aimed at the young 
or old who feel inclined to draw: beamed 
also as a review to the already initiated. 
Remarkable in that 5,000 drawings are con- 
tained. Exceptionally well done and a worth- 
while book for the school library. 


Apams, CHARLOTTE. Home Enter- 
taining—A Complete Guide. Crown 
Publishers, c1950. 443p. $3.95. 


Seldom has a book appeared which seems 
to fill the bill for home entertainment as 
does Charlotte Adam’s work. Complete in 
every respect—a cook book, a game book 
and a party book—Home Entertaining scores 
a hit. A need for homemakers: a must for 
libraries. 


CHAMBERLAIN, SAMUEL. Salem In- 


teriors. Hastings House, cl950. Unp. 
$6.00. 


Once in a great while a book remarkable 
in format and appeal comes off the press. 
Salem Interiors (or two centuries of English 
taste and decoration) is such a notable work. 
Portrayed are the decoration and architec- 
ture of Salem, Massachusetts houses. Special 
stress is placed on the work of one of Ameri- 
ca’s great wood carvers, Samuel Mclntire. 

A valuable acquisition for the general read- 
er...a must for libraries. 
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CHARLOT, JEAN. Art—Making from 
Mexico to China. Sheed and Ward, 
c1950. 308p. $3.00. 


A very excellent collection of essays of 
art criticism. Unusual in that it is criticism 
from the point of view of the practicing art- 
ist. The author who is a specialist in the dif- 
ficult medium of true fresco describes sub- 
jects which range from the Haitian Renais- 
sanse to Chinese ink painting, from El Greco 
to Tseng Yu-Ho, with particular emphasis on 
art-making in the Americas. This volume is 
a sequel to Art from the Mayans to Disney. 


FLEXNER, JAMES THOMAS. American 
Painting. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
c1950. 118p. 


A small pocket size history of one of our 
cultural inheritances— painting. This is an 
authoritative and well written history of 
American painting. Illustrations are excellent 
especially the four in color. 


HorrmMan, Peccy. Miss B’s First 
Cookbook. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Incorporated, c1950. Unp. $1.75. 


A delightful introduction to cooking which 
will fill a gap in the literature for young 
girls. Claimed as the only juvenile cookbook, 
this work has appeal as both a cookbook and 
an inspiration to reading. Written for girls 
from 6 to 10 by a young girl in the same age 
bracket. 


MaxweL., Donatp. Sketching in 
Pen and Ink. Pitman Publishing Cor- 
poration, c1950. 96p. $3.00. 








ee 


A clearly written and profusely illustrated 
book for persons interested in pen and ink 
sketching. Contains many sketches of the 
authors own work. Describes a simple and 
interesting technique which will enable the 
beginner to develop along the correct lines. 


Wonc, Ricuarp. Enjoy Chinese 
Cooking at Home. W. Jean Publishing 
Company, c1949. 74p. 


This is a second and improved edition of a 
handbook which tells how to cook Chinese 
food in the home. Of special value are the 
Table of Contents and the index which tell 
not only the name of the dish, but the page 
as well as the recipe number. Indispensable 
for the hostess who wants to entertain as 
well as the people who love Chinese cooking. 


Children’s Literature 


AnpEeRSON, C. W. Blaze Finds the 
Trail. Macmillan Company, 1950. 
Unp. $1.50. 


All children love children and animals. In 
the realm of the animal kingdom, the horse 
stands out with a special appeal. This book 
for boys and girls from 6 to 8 by Anderson 
has a special warmth and the touch of a real 
story teller. 


ARCHIBALD, Jor. Hold That Line. 
Macrae Smith, cl1950. 220p. $2.50. 


Because Ray Sage, a top knotch tackle, 
couldn’t appreciate the meaning of school 
spirit he lost out when the -All-Conference 
team was picked. Later, while playing pro 
football he learns what school spirit means, 
throws up his job and returns to college as 
assistant coach. Football fans 12 to 16. 


Asinov, Isaac. Pebble in the Sky. 
Doubleday & Company, c1950. 223p. 
$1.00. 


Because of an accident involving a crude 
uranium experiment Joseph Schwartz, a re- 
tired Chicago tailor, was suddenly trans- 
ported from the Twentieth Century to Gal- 
actic Era 827 when all the planets were in- 
habited and Earth was radioactive. Readers 
12 to 16. 


AVERILL, EsTHER. King Philip: The 
Indian Chief. Harper & Brothers, 
c1950. 147p. $2.50. 


Exciting story of the chief of the Wam- 
panoags who, resenting the broken promises 
and peace pacts of the Massachusetts set- 
tlers led his people against them in 1675. 
Ages 12 and up. 


BatLey, CAROLYN SHERWIN. En- 
chanted Village. The Viking Press, 
c1950. 190p. $2.50. 


Two teen-agers interested in new agricul- 
tural methods as well as the historical back- 
ground of their New England farm com- 
munity have a most rewarding year climaxed 
by a play which is given here with full 
directions for staging. Readers 12 to 16. 


BAKELEss, JoHN. The Eves of Dis- 


covery. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c1950. 439p. $5.00. 


This is a book on America but an unusual 
and highly interesting America for it por- 
trays the land as it first appeared to the 
White men. Well illustrated and with fasci- 
nating detail. Suitable for any range of 
reader and a must in the library. 


BakeER, RACHEL. Chaim Weizmann, 
Builder of a Nation. Julian Messner, 
c1950. 180p. $2.75. 


Even as a young boy Chaim Weizmann be- 
lieved that his scattered people could be- 
come a nation and he spent many years of 
heartbreaking toil and labor to make this 
dream come true. Readers 12 to 16. 


Banks, ELEANOR. W. andersong. Cax- 
ton Printers, cl1950. 309p. $4.00. 

One of the finest biographies of the year. 
The conflict and drama that constituted the 
life of Henry Macdonald, woolgrower of 
Montana, is portrayed vividly and interest- 
ingly. Exceptionally good reading. 


Banks, Stockton V. Washington 
Adventure. McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, cl1950. 191p. $2.50. 


The story of a twelve-year-old boy, David 
Cameron, who arrives in the capitol city of 
the United States in 1800. His adventures 
trying to locate his brother form the basis 
of the plot. This is an excellent mystery 
story which will appeal to boys and girls 
from 9 to 13. The Washington, D.C. of 
1800 seems real. 


BARRETT, SARAH Louise. Silver 
Blades. Dodd, Mead & Company, c1950. 
250p. $2.50. 


An absorbing story of exhibition skating 
and freshman college activities. Holly Ingalls, 
the heroine, is a very real and delightful girl 
whose family insists on her attending college 
although she wants only to skate. How she 
worked things out to their mutual satisfac- 
tion will interest girls 12 to 16. 


Bass, ALTHEA. The Thankful People. 
Caxton, Caldwell, ©1950. 135p. $3.00. 
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Beautifully illustrated by Walter West this 
story of modern Indian life of the Seneca 
people and of their traditions will interest 
readers from 10 to 14. 


Baum, LyMan Frank. The Wizard 
of Oz. Random House, cl1950. 63p. 
$1.00. 


An adaptation of one of children’s favorite 
stories by Allen Chaffee and handsomely 
illustrated by Anton Loeb. Attractive and 
intriguing edition of The Wizard of Oz. 


Becupo.t, Jack. On the Air: A 
Story of Television. Dutton and Com- 
pany, c1950. 192p. $2.50. 

Cassie and her brother, Frank, wanted to 
be dancers and Paul Oakley was an out of 
work pianist. How they overcame tremen- 
dous odds, to work up an act which became a 
hit on television, is an interesting story for 
girls 11 to 15 who like New York City and 
the stage. 


Benson, Nora. Joan Takes a Bow. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, c1950. 183p. 
$2.50. 


Girls 11 to 14 will find this story of a sen- 
ior class high school play both interesting 
and informative. All the characters are very 
real and so are the difficulties they encounter 
when they try to write, act, stage and costume 
their play. 


Bettina. Cocolo’s Home. Harper & 
Brothers, c1950. Unp. $2.50. 

In this latest story of the beloved little 
donkey, Cocolo, he returns to Italy with his 
master only to discover that home is where 
the heart is. Children 5 to 10 will like the 
story and its beautiful water color illustra- 
tions. 


BoruweELL, Jean. Peter Holt, P. K. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, c1950. 
241p. $2.50. 

P. K. stands for “Preacher's Kid” and this 
story is all about the P. K.’s efforts to raise 
and sell rabbits for his college fund and 


about church activities in the town of Millers- 
ville. Readers 8 to 12. 


BouTWELL. Epna. Red Rooster. 
Aladdin Books, c1950. Unp. $1.75. 


After feuding with an alarm clock that 
has stolen his job on the farm, Red rooster 
runs away. While wandering he meets several 
other animals whose usefulness to man has 
been usurped by machines. Together they 
learn a perfect solution to their problem. 
This story and the illustrations will delight 
young readers. 
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Breck, Vivian. Hoofbeats on the 
Trail. Doubleday & Company, 1950. 
238p. $2.50. 

Cress Pomeroy, unable to pass her exams 
and decide what she wants to do with her 
life, takes a four-week Sierra trail trip dur- 
ing which she solves her problems and 
makes new friends. Girls 12 to 16. 


BREWSTER, BENJAMIN. The First 
Book of Indians. Franklin Watts, In- 
corporated, cl1950. Unp. $1.50. 

Children 7 to 12 will delight in the text 
and pictures of this book which describes 


some of the Indian tribes and tells how they 
differ from one another. 


BrRieR, Howard M. Shortstop 
Shadow. Random House, c1950. 246p. 

Some interesting characters, plus a mys- 
tery, lots of college atmosphere and a rousing 
good baseball story make this entertaining 
reading for boys 12 to 16. 


Brock, Ema L. Three Ring Circus. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 110p. $2.50. 
Sally Jones was training herself for life 
as a trapeze artist and driving her family and 
neighbors to distraction. How her mother 
finally persuaded Sally to change her ambi- 


tion makes entertaining reading for girls 
8 to 12. 


Brooks, Water R. Freddy the 
Cowboy. Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 
233p. $2.50. 

A delightful tale of child appeal fantasy 
in which Freddy (a pig) buys a pony and 
therein begins his marvelous adventures. For 
boys and girls from 8 to 12. 


Buck, Peart S. One Bright Day. 
John Day Company, c1950. 60p. $2.00. 

Girls 8 to 11 will read with interest and 
enjoyment this story of two small girls who 
with their mother spend one day visiting 
the seaport town of Kobe in Japan. 


Butta, CLypeE Rosert. Surprise for 
a Cowboy. Thomas Y. Crowell, c1950. 
82p. $2.25. 

A charming story for boys and girls from 
7 to 10. The story of Danny who never 
tired of playing cowboy and his happy ad- 
ventures at a ranch. Beautifully illustrated 
by Grace Paull with forty illustrations. 


CAVANAH, FRANCES and Werr, Rutu 
Cromer. 24 Horses: A Treasury of 
Stories. Rand McNally, ¢1950. 256p. 
$2.50. 
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This collection is made up of real and 
fictional stories about all kinds of horses. 
Some are funny, some are serious but all 
are good reading for horse fans from 10 up 
and are illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 


CLEMENT, Hat. Needle. Doubleday 
and Company, c1950. 222p. $1.00. 

This is one of the better “science fiction” 
books for high school readers, who will wil- 
lingly suspend their disbelief. It is part of 
body of myth and folklore being invented for 
an age of atomic fission and antibiotics. 


CoatTswortH, ELIzABETH. Door to 
the North. John C. Winston Company, 
c1950. 246p. $2.50. 

Much detail and many excellent illustra- 
tions are used to tell the sage of the forty 
Norsemen who, during the Fourteenth Cen- 


tury, sailed from Vinland to land in what 
is now Minnesota. 11 to 14 


CoLeMaN, Satis N. The New Sing- 
ing Time. John Day Company, 1950. 
32p. $2.50. 

These “Singing Time” books are always a 
welcome to those who buy good books for 
their children. In this volume there are 
twenty-five songs that young folks will en- 
joy singing. Each song has been carefully 


illustrated by Ruth Carroll. It is truly a 
delightful book. 


Concer, Marion. A Day at the Zoo. 
Simon & Schuster Company, c1950. 
Unp. $.25. A Little Golden Book. Bar- 
RETT, OLIVER O'Conner. Little Benny 
Wanted a Pony. Simon & Schuster 
Company, c1950. Unp. $.25. A Little 
Golden Book. WERNER, JANE. Cinde- 
rella’s Friends. Simon & Schuster, 
c1950. Unp. $.25. A Little Golden 
Book. 

These “Little Golden Books” continue the 
appeal of others in the series and will con- 
tinue the fascination that others in the 
series have had for children. Highly recom- 
mended for illustrations and for good read- 
ing material. One even contains a real mask 
(Little Benny Wanted a Pony). 

Coomss, CHARLES. Young Readers 
Baseball Stories. Lantern, c1950. 190p. 
$2.50. 

Five good stories full of fun and excite- 
ment and stressing loyalty, honor and self- 
discipline make up this collection for base- 
ball fans from 8 to 11. 

Coomss, CHARLES. Young Readers 
Football Stories. Lantern Press. ¢1950. 
187p. $2.50. 


Another story by the author of Young 
Readers Baseball Stories and in the same de- 
lightful vein. This will appeal especially to 
youth from 8 to 1l—the growing-up age. 
Seven stories are covered in the collection. 


Cormack, M. B. The First Book of 
Stones. Franklin Watts, Incorporated, 
c1950. 93p. $1.50. 


How to recognize the various stones, what 
tools the young collector will need and 
methods of mounting and maintaining the 
collection all are explained in this well il- 
lustrated and sure to be popular book for 
children 8 to 12. 


Crockett, Lucy Hernpon. Teru a 
Tale of Yokohama. Henry Holt and 
Company, c1950. 21lp. $2.50. 


This is a warm and appealing story of how 
the occupation troops in Japan, by their 
innate kindness and good nature, are over- 
coming the fear and suspicion of the con- 
quered people. Girls 12 to 16. 


Davis, CaRouine. Jungle Child. Vik- 
ing Press, c1950. 256p. $2.50. 

A story of India seen through the eyes of 
a little English girl and filled with the real- 
ism of a wonderland. Well told story for 
girls and boys from 9 to 13. 


De Leeuw, ADELE. Hawthorne 
House. The Macmillan Company, 
c1950. 220p. $2.50. 

Debbie Hawthorne wanted to be a writer, 
but, because she had no opportunity to meet 
interesting people, was sure that she couldn’t 
succeed. When her parents turned their 
home into a boarding house Debbie dis- 
covered that sometimes interesting people live 
right in your own house. Girls 12 to 16. 


DoyLe, Sir ArTHuR Conan. The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Globe 
Book Company, c1950. 225p. $1.76. 

This new and simplified version of nine 
adventures of Sherlock Holmes will interest 
readers 11 to 14. Included is a short story of 
the life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and a 
list of other adventures of the great detective. 


Du Sor, Rosert C. The Boatswain’s 
Boy. Longmans, Green and Company. 
c1950. 227p. $2.25. 

When young Jonithan Amery set out to re- 
port as midshipman in the U.S.S. Constitu- 
tion during the war of 1812, he stepped into 
a whole series of breath-taking adventures. 
Boys 12 to 16 will read this again and again. 
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Dustin, Acnes BarDEN. Martha of 
Moosehorn Mountain. W. A. Wilde 
Company, c1950. 266p. $2.50. 


One of the first reactions upon reading 
this story is that it is admirably fitted for 
boys and girls in their teens. Second thought 
is that it is interesting and informative 
enough for adults. This is the story of young 
pioneer people who were forced to flee the 
Connecticut River Valley for the recesses 
of the New Hampshire hills. Good reading 
for all ages. 


Duvoisin, Rocer. Petunia. Alfred 
A. Knopf Company, c1950. Unp. $1.50. 

Petunia is a goose who is also the barn- 
yard’s busybody but this busybody learned 
a lesson which illustrated how little Petunia 
really knew. A gay picture in words and il- 
lustrations for boys and girls from 4 to 8. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Lorie. Whit- 


tlesey House, c1950. 174p. $2.25. 


Girls 8 to 11 will like this story of family 
life in a small town and how, when financial 


problems arose, all the friends of Lorie’s 
family rallied round and figured out a way to 
help. 


Emery, R. G. Warren of West Point. 
Macrae Smith Company, c1950. 202p. 
$2.50. 


Boys 12 to 16 will feel that they are a part 
of the strenuous and exciting life at West 
Point when they read here of the activities 
of Warren and his friends during their first 
year there. 


Fatio, Louise. The Christmas Forest. 
Aladdin Books, c1950. Unp. $1.25. 

Children will surely enjoy this delightful 
story of Santa Claus and the animals who 
helped him deliver his presents. Roger 
Duvoisin’s illustrations are well done and 
highly interesting. The book is recommended 
for the four to ten group. 


FENNER, Puytus R. Giggle Box. 
Alfred A. Knopf, c1950. 144p. $2.50. 


A collection of fifteen stories chosen by a 








SCHOOLTOWN, U.S.A. 


Teachers everywhere deplore the recent demand for a return to the 
“solid discipline of the three R’s,” which implies drill for its own sake, 
without regard to understanding. Emphasis on skill without regard to 
meaning, they caution, can only result in parrot-like behavior, the 
opposite of democratic, responsible maturity. 


Worp Power THROUGH SPELLING puts emphasis on meaning. For 
grades 2-8, it teaches spelling in meaningful context, stressing effective 
expression. It thus expands not lists of words to be spelled, but an ef- 
fective vocabulary. By Lillian E. Billington. 


MaKING SuRE OF ARITHMETIC, by its emphasis on meaning, makes 
skills a means to an end—permanent power in using arithmetic in 
everyday living. For grades 1-8, with guides and workbooks which sup- 
plement the reteaching, planned practice, and realistic problem-solving 
program of the text. By Morton, Gray, Springstun, Schaaf. 


Man 1Nn His Wor Lp, an essential geography program, puts skills to 
work. Map reading, picture reading, ability to use facts in new situa- 
tions to deepen our understanding of large social-geographic concepts, 
are developed to an exceptionally high degree. These books put skills 
in their proper perspective: They make skills contribute to understand- 
ing as the only real source of useful citizenship. By Barrows, Parker, 
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librarian which will undoubtedly have a 
strong appeal to children. Appropriately 
named, Giggle Box will prove interesting to 
any age group. Illustrations by William Steig 
add to the funny vein. 


FIsHER, AILEEN. Trapped by the 
Mountain Storm. Aladdin Books, 
c1950. 124p. $2.00. 

A delightful and graphic story about how 


the wild animals of the Rockies survive the 
deep snows. Readers 8 to 12. 


FrencH, ALLEN. The Story of 
Grettir the Strong. E. P. Dutton, 
c1950. 268p. $3.00. 


Based on the translation of William Morris 
and Eirekr Magnusson this version of one 
of the great Icelandic Sagas will be a sure- 
fire hit with modern readers from 11 to 15. 


FriscH, WILHELMINE. The Storks of 
Lillegaard. Bobbs-Merrill, 1950. 231p. 
$2.50. 

There are many fascinating and informa- 
tive details about Danish customs and folk- 
ways in this charming story of young Nels 
who wanted to put a silver band on his pet 
stork. Readers 9 to 12. 


Furman, A. L. edited by. Young 
Readers Dog Stories. Lantern Press, 
c1950. 190p. $2.50. 


A delightful book about every child’s fa- 
vorite pet, a dog. A book of stories about 
dogs which will enable youngsters from 7 to 
11 to understand their pets and likewise 
stimulate imaginations in a ‘profitable way. 


FurMAN, Josu, edited by. Teen-age 
Gridiron Stories. Lantern Press, ¢1950. 


250p. $2.50. 


Ten exciting gridiron stories emphasizing 
fair play, clean competition and good sports- 
manship for football fans from 12 to 16. 


GeorceE, JoHN and Jean. Masked 
Prowler, the Story of a Raccoon. E. 
P. Dutton, c1950. 183p. $2.50. 

Beautifully illustrated and told with the 
same warmth and understanding that made 
Vulpes, the Red Fox and Vision, the Mink, 
such outstanding books, this story of Procyon 
the raccoon will enthrall readers 12 to 15. 


Goupey, Atice E. The Good Rain. 
Aladdin Books, c1950. Unp. $1.75. 
This little book will demonstrate to the 
five to ten crowd the value of rain in both 
the country and the city. Nora S. Unwin’s 


illustrations are dramatic and they interpret 
the subject matter. 


GRANNAN, Mary. Maggie Muggins 
Stories. John C. Winston Company, 
c1947, 202p. $1.50. 

Children 7 to 10 will probably enjoy these 
eighteen famous Canadian Radio Stories 
about Maggie Muggins and her adventures in 
the garden with old Mr. McGarrity. 


GREEN, Ivan. Partners with Nature. 
International Textbook, cl1950. 112p. 


Many beautiful photographs, reading lists, 
index and suggestions for teachers, as well 
as good type and format make this book at- 
tractive to the students and teachers of 
grades five through eight. 


GREEN, Rocer LANcELYN. The Story 
o} Lewis Carroll. Henry Schuman Com- 
pany, cl1950. 179p. $2.00. 

The delightful biography of the rather 
dull lecturer who became, when with child- 
ren, the most delightful companion and 
storyteller. Illustrated with photographs and 
sketches by Lewis Carroll this book will ap- 
peal to readers from 10 up. 


Haber, BerTA and ELMer. Squirrely 
of Willow Hill. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, cl1950. Unp. $2.00. 

A true story of a baby squirrel who fell 
out of his nest and into the home and hearts 
of Mr. and Mrs. McGinty. Eventually Squir- 


rely returned to the park. For children 6 
to 8. 


HAMILTON, CHARLES, edited by. Cry 
of the Thunderbird. The Macmillan 
Company, cl1950. 283p. $4.00. 


The subtitle “The American Indian’s Own 
Story” describes this book exceptionally well. 
Fifty authors from 25 tribes give 100 tales 
on Indian lore. Well illustrated and inter- 
esting reading. 


Harkins, Puitip. Son of the Coach. 
Holiday House, Incorporated, c1950. 
252p. $2.50. 


This is a college football story by an 
author who has already been successful in 
the field of stories for boys. A son who is a 
football star clashes with his father-coach. 
Intriguing and timely reading for boys 12 to 
16. Recommended. 


Hatcu, ALDEN. George Patton: Gen- 
eral in Spurs. Julian Messner, c1950. 
184p. $2.75. 


The exciting, fast-moving story of George 
Patton from his childhood to his triumphs 
in World War II, with a true account of the 
slapping of Private Kuhl which brought the 
General so much poor publicity. Readers 
12 to 16. 
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HEINLEIN, Ropert A. Farmer in the 
Sky. Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1950. 
216p. $2.50. 

The movie Destination Moon has been 
made from this book about the migrations 
from earth to the Jupiter moon called 
Ganymede. Readers 12 to 17 who like science 
fiction stories will want this one. 


HorrMaNn, ELeANor. The Tall Stal- 
lion. Dodd, Mead and Company, c1950. 
180p. $2.50. 

Children 10 to 14 will enjoy this story of 
Tom and Bess Barrie of the Rancho Cabrillo 
in California. Thoroughbred horses are bred 
and trained at the ranch, and during a fi- 
nancial crisis, the children discover they 
make excellent cow ponies. 


Hocur, Dock. Bob Clifton, Jungle 
Traveler. Henry Holt and Company, 
c1950. 146p. $2.50. 

Some exciting adventures and good de- 
scriptions of African jungle country but Bob 
Clifton is just too good to be true. Boys 
10 to 13 may enjoy it. 

Hoxr, Jack and Others. Lance and 
Cowboy Billy. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, c1950. 48p. $2.00. 

Wonderful pictures and easy to read text 


tell the story of Lance’s vacation at the 
ranch. For readers from 5 to 9. 


Hope, Laura Lee. The Bobbsey 
Twins and the Bobbsey Twins in the 
Country. Grosset & Dunlap Incorporat- 
ed, c1950. 176p. $.75. 

Forty-second and forty-third in the series 
about the Bobbsey Twins. Children 7 to 10 
continue to read and enjoy these stories 
about the two sets of twins. 


Howarb, Joan. The 13th Is Magic! 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, c1950. 169p. 
$2.50. 


\ delightful story about New York which 
tells of life in America’s number one city 
but what is more of the dream world on the 
13th floor of an apartment which of course 
exists only in the minds of Ronnie and 
Gillam. For children 6 to 10 who like stories 
well written and well illustrated, this is the 
story. 

Hutt, Eveanor. The Third Wish. 
Friendship Press, c1950. 135p. $1.75. 

Girls 11 to 14 will probably enjoy this 
story of dissatisfied Dorinda Poole who 
couldn’t get interested in anything until she 
joined a young people’s group at her church. 
From then on nothing could stop her! 
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Jackson, KATHRYN and Byron. 
Duck and His Friends. Simon and 
Schuster, c1949, Unp. 

Duck and Mouse and Jack Rabbit are the 
best of friends and will do anything to help 
one another. How Mouse and Jack Rabbit 
taught Duck to swim makes an entertaining 
picture-story book for the 3 to 6 group. 


JacKsON, KATHRYN and _ Byron. 
Jerry at School. Simon & Schuster 
Company, c1950. Unp. $.25. 

The current series in “Little Golden Books” 
continue to present exciting adventures in 
reading to the pre-school and early school 
children. Acknowledged and recommended as 
incomparable are “Jerry at School,” “Mickey 
Mouse’s Picnic,” “Pets for Children,” “Don- 


ald Duck’s Adventure” and “Bugs Bunny’s 
Birthday.” 


Jones, Mary Atice. His Name Was 
Jesus. Rand McNally and Company, 
c1950. 208p. $2.50. 

Vividly and dramatically the author tells 
this story against a background of seething 


unrest and turmoil. Magnificently illustrated 
by Rafaello Busoni for readers 6 to 16. 


Korn, TERRY and ELIzABETH P. 
Trailblazer to Television. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1950. 144p. $2.50. 

The dramatic story of Dr. Arthur Korn. 
the scientist, who discovered how to transmit 
pictures by wireless—an important step on 
the road to television. Readers 12 to 16. 


LAMPMAN, EvELYN SIBLEY. The 
Bounces of Cynthiann’. Doubleday and 
Company, c1950. 260p. $2.50. 

The tender, appealing story of four home- 
less orphans who swept the residents of 
Cynthianna, Oregon, off their feet and into 
unprecedented action. Girls 9 to 12. 


Larom, Henry V. Mountain Pony 
and the Elkhorn Mystery. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
c1950. 222p. $2.50. 

Buried treasure, mysterious visitors at the 
ranch and a dangerous race plus illustrations 


by Ross Santee make this exciting fare for 
readers 12 to 16. 


Lear, Munro. History Can Be Fun. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1950. 63p. 
$1.75. 

Children of 7 and up will love this descrip- 
tion of historical events. The title tells of 
the goal of the book, namely, that history can 
be attractive. The illustrations by the author 
enliven the type. 
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Leonarb, Burcess. Victory Pass. J. 


B. Lippincott Company, c1950. 221p. 
$2.50. 


There is 2 iot of good football talk in this 
novel of the little Southern college of Mel- 
ville when the old grads decided that a new 
coach and scholarships for football players 
were all that was needed to have a good team. 
Fans 12 to 16. 


Le Sueur, MERIDEL. Sparrow Hawk. 
Alfred A. Knopf Company, c1950. 
174p. $2.50. 

A member of the Sauk tribe of the Middle 
West, Sparrow Hawk tried to show the white 
settlers how to grow better corn. But his ef- 
forts were repaid with trickery and he was 
forced to fight them. Readers 10 to 14. 


Lewis, C. S. The Lion, the Witch. 
and the Wardrobe. Macmillan Com- 
pany, c1950. 154p. $2.50. 

Children from 8 up and adults of all ages 
will revel in this tale of four English chil- 


dren who went through the back of an old 
wardrobe into the land of Narnia and even- 
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tually broke the spell of the wicked White 
Witch, who with her magic, made it always 
winter without ever getting to Christmas. 


Lone, Laura. David Farragut. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, c1950. 192p. 
$1.75. 

Exciting and very readable is this story of 


the early life of the first admiral of the U. S. 
Navy for children 9 to 12. 


Lowrey, JANETTE SEBRING. Marg- 
aret. Harper and Brothers, c1950. 277p. 
$2.50. 

When fourteen-year-old Margaret moved 
from the country to her uncle’s home in the 
summer of 1909 she had to adjust herself 
to an entirely new way of life. How she did 
it makes interesting reading for girls 12 to 16. 


MacManon, Bryan. Jack O’Moora 
and the King of Ireland’s Son. E. P. 
Dutton Company, c1950. 86p. $2.00. 

Based on an old folk tale about Prince 
John of Ireland and Jack O’Moora who 
helped in the quest for the black haired 
maiden. Written with humor and_ under- 
standing for children 8 to 11 and imagina- 
tively illustrated by Richard Bennett. 


MALLETTE, GERTRUDE E. Clear to 
Land. Doubleday and Company, c1950. 
212p. $2.25. 

An exciting story of how Shelby Harrison 
and her helicopter solved the mystery of 
plane crashes which were a puzzle to the 


Army. Adventure and romance for girls 12 
to 16. 


Martin, Fran. Nine Tales of Coyote. 
Harper & Brothers, c1950. 60p. $2.00. 

Illustrated in four colors by Dorothy Mc- 
Entee this group of legends of the Numipu 
Indian tribe of the time when animals ruled 
the earth will appeal to children 8 to 12. 


MAXWELL, SuE and O’CALLAGHAN, 
Goupa LarkKIN. South American Fiesta. 
Bruce Humphries, c1950. 110p. $2.75. 

The not too exciting account of four years 
in South America, Brazil and Venezuela by 
the wife of a cement maker. Since their visit 


ended in 1939 the book is just a bit out- 
dated. 


McItvaine, JANE S. Front Page for 
Jennifer. Macrae Smith Company, 
¢1950. 222p. $2.50. 

When high school graduate Jennifer dis- 
covered that the editor of the big city paper 


wasn’t interested in her qualifications she 
became odd job man for her local paper. 
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This led to all kinds of complications that 
will fascinate girls 12 to 16. 


MEADowcrorT, Enip LAMONTE. 
Texas Star. Thomas Y. Crowell, ¢1950. 
148p. $2.00. 

There are Indians, Rangers, horses and 
much excitement in this story of pioneering 
in Texas back in the days when Texas was 


an independent republic. The hero, Andy 
Blake, will appeal to boys from 8 to 11. 


Mepearis, Mary. Big Doc’s Girl. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, c1950. 191p. 
$2.50. 


Girls 11 to 14 will laugh and cry with Big 
Doc’s Girl. First published in 1942, this 
story of the small town general practitioner 
in Arkansas and his unusual family con- 
tinues to have.a wide appeal. 


MeyYNELL, EstHer. The Story of 
Hans Andersen. Henry Schuman Com- 
pany, c1950. 136p. $2.00. 


Readers from 10 up will be fascinated by 
this life of an “ugly duckling” who became 
known all over the world for the magic and 
beauty of his stories. 


MonseELL, HELEN A. Woodrow Wil- 


son: Boy President. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, c1950. 186p. $1.75. 
The story of the boy from Augusta, 


Georgia, who was to become one of this 
country’s greatest presidents makes inform- 
ative and interesting reading for children 
9 to 12. 


NIELSEN, Bite. Big Meeting Day. 
Aladdin Books, c1950. 243p. $2.50. 


Fifteen delightful little stories describing 
fiestas and holidays in various parts of the 
United States. Children 8 to 11 will find them 
interesting and informative reading. 


NoLaN, JEANNETTE Covert. John 
Brown. Julian Messner, c1950. 181p. 
$2.75. 

A masterly picture of the man who devoted 
his life to the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and who lost his life de- 
fending them. 12 up. 


PANNELL, LuciLE and CAVANAH, 
Frances. Holiday Round Up. Macrae 
Smith Company, cl1950. 335p. $3.00. 


A sprightly feature about this sprightly 
work is the enlightening introduction at the 
beginning of each holiday (such as Christ- 
mas) about the holiday or feast itself. In 
addition there are stories appropriate for 
the 27 holidays treated. Admirably suited for 
the general reader, the library and especially 
the teacher. 
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Parin, D’AuLarrE, INGRI and Epcar. 
Benjamin Franklin. Doubleday and 
Company, cl1950. Unp. $2.50. 

Beautifully illustrated with Pennsylvania 
Dutch designs and sayings from Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac this easy to read tale of one 
of America’s greatest men is sure to appeal 
to readers 7 to 11. 


ParrisH, ANNE. The Story of Apple- 
by Capple. Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
184p. $2.75 

A delightful story of a small boy’s search 
for a Zebra butterfly to present to his ninety- 
nine-vear-old cousin. He has a charming and 
unpredictable family and all of them are im- 
aginatively illustrated by the author. 


PascHaL, Nancy. Sylvan City. The 
Viking Press, c1950. 254p. $2.00. 


When Callie’s family struck oil on their 
Texas farm they sent her to live with her 
city cousin and attend private school. How 
Callie adjusted herself to the new environ- 
ment and how the two girls learned to get 
alor~ together makes a good modern story 
for girls 12 to 16. 


Pautson, Jack. Fourth Down Pass. 
John C. Winston Company, c1950. 
252p. $2.00. 

\ story, especially for boys from 12 to 18, 
of football and the ups and downs of a col- 
lege’s team. Filled with the ginger of foot- 
ball language, the thread of the story carries 
through the reporting of a publicity. agent 
and the actual games on the field. A well- 
told tale boys will love. 


Pease, Howarp. The Dark Adven- 
ture. Doubleday and Company, c1950. 
229p. $2.50. 

Hitch-hikers, hot-rod gangs of high school 
students, marihuana, and amnesia all appear 
in this tale of mystery and suspense for read- 


ers 12 to 16. 


PutnaM, Georce PALMER. Mariner 
of the North: the Life of Captain Bob 
Bartlett. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
c1947. 246p. $3.50. 

Fascinating chapters of adventure in frozen 
waters, both before and after Peary’s con- 
quest of the North Pole. One learns how men, 
natives, and explorers adjust to nature’s most 
terrible conditions. 
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When Lynn won a beauty contest in her 
home town she thought that obtaining a 
modeling job in New York would be easy. 
She found that the big city was filled with 
many like herself and this story tells of her 
fight to win recognition and romance. Girls 
12 to 16. 


Recunitzer, F. E. Jinks of Jayson 
Valley. John C. Winston Company, 
c1950. 216p. $2.00. 


A combination human and dog story which 
will appeal to teen agers. Jinks, a collie, 
wins his way into the heart of Hugh Evans. 
Hugh’s defense of the collie from irate sheep- 
herders who think of it as a killer forms the 
basis of the plot. Young people will find this 
the story of a lonely boy. 


Ricu, Louise Dickinson. My Neck 
of the Woods. J. B. Lippincott, ¢1950. 
255p. $2.75. 


The author of We Took to the Woods 
writes with warmth and humor of her friends 
and neighbors of the North Woods. There are 
game wardens, hotel keepers, poachers, log- 
gers and many others in these pages and all 
are pictured with originality. 


Ricuarp, James R. Club Team. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, c1950. 
168p. $2.00. 


Boys 11 to 14 will like the story of Tommy 
Temple who, through all the qualities that 
make a good sport, was able to become top 
pitcher of the Trinity City Boy’s Club base- 
ball team. 


RiEsENBERG, FELIX, Jr. Waterfront 
Reporter. Rand McNally and Company, 
c1950. 222p. $2.50. 


When Bill Everett, waterfront reporter for 
the San Francisco Globe learned that opium 
was being smuggled into the city he made 
up his mind to outwit the smugglers and 
perhaps, please his boss. How he made out 
makes exciting reading for the 12 to 16 
crowd. 


SALTEN, Feuix. Bambi's Children. 
Random House, c1950. 63p. $1.00. 

For the very young and earnest readers 
this adaptation of Bambi’s Children will 
make a special appeal. This story loses none 
of its entertaining value in the adaptation. 
The illustrations by Phoebe Erickson are ap- 
pealing. 

RIETVELD, JANE. Rocky Point Camp- 
ers. The Viking Press, c1950. 94p. 
$2.00. 


For boys and girls, especially from 7 to 
10, but also for their elders who enjoy 





the out of doors. In this story, Mrs. Rietveld 
describes the adventures of the Brown family 
in a state park as they camped at Rocky 
Point. This story will appeal to those who 
love the out-of-doors. 


SCHIRMER, MATHILDA, edited by. 
Builders for Progress. Beckley-Cardy. 
c1950. 180p. $1.30. 


Readers 8 to 11 will like these interesting 
and informative short biographies of such 
famous figures as Walter Reed, Luther Bur- 
bank, Henry Ford, Thomas Edison, Jane 
Addams and others. 


SEEGER, RutH Crawrorp. Animal 
Folk Songs for Children. Doubleday 
and Company, cl1950. 80p. $2.50. 

This book will be a special adventure for 
children of any age as well as for parents, 
teachers and singers inasmuch as more than 
40 American folk songs concerned with ani- 
mals are presented here. The music is pre- 
sented and then several verses of the song. 
Beautifully illustrated by Barbara Cooney. 


SELF, MARGARET CABELL. A Treas- 
ury of Horse Stories. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, c1945. 368p. $3.75. 

A collection of stories and poems on all 
types of horses varying in mood from the 
significant to the lighthearted. Fitted for 
readers of all ages and recommended for 
libraries as well as the general reader. 


Suarp, Appa Mat. Gee Whillikins. 
Steck Company, c1950. 64p. $1.50. 

Boys who go fishing don’t usually catch 
horses, but Bryce caught one to go with his 
new cowboy suit. Story for boys 8 to 10. 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE B. Passage to 
America. Harper and Brothers, c1950. 
211p. $2.50. 

Excellent supplementary reading for social 
studies classes and for all interested in 
Americana is this story of how and why 
the people of Europe came to this country. 


SILLIMAN, LELAND. Golden Cloud. 
John C. Winston Company, c1950. 
232p. $2.00. 

A story of a teen ager, of horses, of 
ranches in Oklahoma with all the ingredients 
of a grand tale. Thus is summarized Golden 
Cloud, a first rate story. This book will be 
of special appeal to teen-agers. 


SmitH, Wave C. The Pilgrim’s 


Progress. W. A. Wilde Company. 
c1950. 104p. $1.75. 
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Rewritten and illustrated this version of 
the famous story omits the long doctrinal 
passages but retains the allegory and most 
of the names. Readers from 10 up. 

Snow, DorotHea J. John Paul 
Jones: Salt-water Boy. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, cl1950. 195p. $1.75. 

Readers 9 to 12 will find this story of a 
brave patriot and a great fighter absorbing 
reading. 

STANLEY, Lieut. Cou. Joun B. Cadet 
Derry: West Pointer. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, c1950. 276p. $2.50. 

Detailed account of day by day activities 
at West Point woven into the story of an 
unwilling cadet. Boys 12 to 16 should find it 
informative. 

STERN, Britt. Favorite Baseball 
Stories. Doubleday and Company, 
©1950. 246p. $1.00. 


All kinds of information about America’s 
favorite sport including facts and figures on 
famous players and teams as well as curious 
legends and yarns that will fascinate fans 
from 12 to 16. 


STERN, Britt. Favorite Football 
Stories. Doubleday and Company, 
c1950. 209p. $1.00. 

Anecdotes, facts about famous players and 
teams, bits of information about unusual 
plays, and tales of people and games that 
made gridiron history make up this must 
book for football fans from 12 up. 


STEVENS, WILLIAM OLIVER. Famous 
Women of America. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, cl950. 170p. $2.50. 

Brief but excellent biographies of fifteen 


\merican women who helped make history. 
Girls 10 to 14, 





Tells how to simplify, 
improve and enjoy the 
job of teaching. 

a 
By Emanuel E. Ericson, 
Prof. of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of 
California, Santa Bar- 
bara College. 


Teaching 
The 
Industrial 
Arts 


Bright NEW revision by 


EXAMINATION 











Here is a wealth of suggestions that lead to a more ef- 
fective and ee teaching career. Practical in viewpoint, 
this professional book deals with teaching SITUATIONS and 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS. Ten chapters (230 pages) 
cover teaching activities of the complete year, from appoint- 
ment to final reports. Nine (132 pages) deal with many of 
the added responsibilities of the i outside the classroom. 
It's a businesslike discussion 
experience. TEN DAYS FREE EXAMINATION ... $4.50 
PRINCIPLES OF TRADE & 
INDUSTRIAL TEACHING 

Fryklund of the widely-known 
“Selvidge Plan.’ Covers objectives, teaching psychology, and 
the soundest, most renowned methods of procedure now of- 
fered. The original edition has been widely used ... the re- 
vision is better than ever. By R. W. Selvidge, Late Prof. of 
Industrial Education, University 


C. Fryklund, President, Stout Institute. TEN DAYS FREE 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 


For 50 Years The Manual Arts Press 
4940 Duree Bldg., Peoria, Il. 


a successful teacher's 


of Missouri and Dr. Verne 
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STEVENSON, AuGusTA. Booker 7. 
Washington. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
c1950. 199p. $1.75. 

The courageous fight of the Negro boy to 
achieve an education and to make it possible 
for others of his race to do the same is told 


here with understanding and clarity for 
readers 9 to 12. 


STEWART, ELIZABETH Laine. Billy 
Buys a Dog. Reilly & Lee Company, 
c1950. 44p. $2.00. 


A book for boys and girls from 5 to 9 and 
a book that will enthrall them from begin- 
ning to end. Designed as a first reader, this 
is a book about dogs which will be a chal- 
lenge to the aroused youthful mind. 


Stone, Eucenta. Sagebrush Filly. 
Alfred A. Knopf, c1950. 184p. $2.50. 


Boys and girls from 8 to 12 will thrill to 
Sagebrush Filly for Eugenia Stone has pre- 
sented here as charming a horse story as 
has been written in some time. To mention 
that it is a selection of the Junior Literary 
Guild will enhance its reputation as a 
charming tale. 


TownsEND, Oxca. Blueprint of a 
Dream. Whittlesey House, c1950. 224p. 
$2.50. 


Sail boating and architecture were Hope 
Blair’s favorite occupations. This delightful 
story tells of her progress in these fields 
during one romantic summer. There is a 
nice love story here too, for girls 12 to 16. 


TRACHSEL, MyrtLe J. Elizabeth of 
the Mayflower. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, c1950. 207p. $2.50. 


Boys and girls from 10 to 14 will enjoy 
this tale of a memorable experience—that of 
Elizabeth Tilley who was one of the band 
of pilgrims. Realistic as words can make it, 
this story brings to life Squanto, the Indian 
boy as well as Priscilla Mullins and John 
Alden. Pleasurable reading, beautifully il- 
lustrated, and appropriate for the youthful 
reader as well as the school and general 
library. 


Treat, Ropert L. Duke of the 
Bruins. Julian Messner, c1950. 168p. 
$2.50. 


Football fans from 11 to 14 will enjoy the 
story of how Tommy Duke, a boy of the 
Chicago slums, through courage and hard 
work attains his ambition to become a mem- 
ber of the Bruins, Chicago’s professional 
football team. 





TRESSELT, ALVIN. Follow the Wind. 
Lothrop. Lee and Shepard, c1950. Unp. 
$2.00. 

A well-told story of the wind and where 
it blows and what does not stop it until it 
blows itself out. Boys and girls from 3 to 
4 on will welcome this tastefully illustrated 
book. The illustrations and simple language 
cause Follow the Wind to live up to its 
appeal for the picture book age. 


Tucci, NiccoLo, photos by YLLa. 
Tico-Tico. Harper & Brothers, c1950. 
Unp. $2.00. 


Forty-two marvelous photographs and easy 
to read text tell the story of a lonely squirrel 
and his love for a cat. Children 5 to 10 and 
adults too, will want this delightful book. 


Unwin, Nora S. Doughnuts for Lin. 
Aladdin Books, c1950. Unp. $1.75. 


The adventures of Lin, an amusing, happy 
Scotty pup, will delight all who love dogs. 
The text is easy to read and the realistic 
illustrations are superb. This is an excellent 
book for children who are just learning to 
read by themselves. 


VREELAND, Aiba. Lars and Lisa in 
Sweden. Aladdin Books, ¢1950. 122p. 
$2.00. 

Interesting picture of family life in modern 
Sweden with authentic details and illustra- 


= of festivals and feasts. Children 9 to 
12. 


WaLTers, MarcureriteE. The Real 
Santa Claus. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
c1950. Unp. $1.00. 


The commercial aspect of Christmas— 
and Santa Claus—perplexes many parents, as 
well as the very young. Jerry in this beau- 
tiful story receives an answer as to the real 
Santa Claus. Parents will find this an ideal 
book for the children 4 years old and over. 
Youth libraries will welcome this refresh- 
ing approach to an old problem. 


Warner, Priscitua M. Biddy Christ- 
mas. Doubleday and Company, c1950. 
214p. $2.50. 

Jan Martin’s love for her donkey, Biddy 
Christmas, is the dominant theme of this 


story of English family life on a farm. Girls 
8 to 12 will like it and the illustrations. 


Watson, HELEN Orr. Black Horse 
of Culver. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
c1950. 186p. $2.50. 

Hunts, parades, sports and the famous 


Black Horse Troop all appear in this story 
of Culver Military Academy. Bruce Brownley 
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was not adjusting to life at the Academy 
until he discovered the beautiful black horse 
who was to win for him the respect of 
faculty and students. Boys 10 to 14. 


Wuire, Ross. The Haunted Hound. 
Doubleday and Company, c1950. 276p. 
$2.50. 


Pot Likker was a one-man dog when he 
attached himself to Jonathan Barrett who 
lived in an apartment house were dogs were 
taboo Jonathan had to leave home. Lots of 
outdoor activity—coon and fox hunts and 
fishing trips make this good reading for the 
10 to 13 crowd. 


Witson, Leon. This Boy Cody. 
Franklin Watts, Incorporated, 1950. 
234p. $2.50. 


Boys 9 to 12 will enjoy this story of ten- 
year-old Cody Capshaw and his friends in 
the Cumberland Mountains of Tennessee. 


Education and Psychology 


BLoom, BENJAMIN S. and BRODER, 
Lois J. Problem-solving Processes of 
College Students. The University of 
Chicago Press, c1950. 109p. $2.75. 


This is an exploratory investigation of 
problem-solving processes of college students. 
It is based on the assumption that demo- 
cratic action must have its basis in intel- 
ligent thought. This book will make it pos- 
sible for college teachers to experiment with 
problem-solving techniques. 


Briccs, THomas H. and others. 
Secondary Education. The Macmillan 
Company, c1950. 468p. $4.00. 


A well written and helpful text in the field 
of secondary education. It deals with the 
development of, the population of and the 
functions of secondary school. The chapter 
on curriculum is well written. It gives a very 
good treatment of pupil interests. 


Cote, Lue.ia. A History of Educa- 
tion—Socrates to Montessori. Rinehart 


and Company, cl1950. 700p. $5.00. 


Miss Cole presents an interesting thesis 
in her preface which will explain the pur- 
poses she had in mind in writing this history 
of education. She claims that most texts in 
this field are either too hard or too emphatic 
on the growth of educational thought rather 
than the growth of schools and methods. 
How well Miss Cole has written a book 
which will appeal to undergraduates remains 
to be seen. Fias found this work interest- 
ing. A sample of this is to be seen in the 
fact that each section contains an illustra- 
tion of the schools of the period. 
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Douctass, Haru R. edited by. Edu- 
cation for Life Adjustment. Ronald 
Press Company, cl1950. 491p. $4.50. 


A symposium prepared under the auspices 
of the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth. The theme is that every 
subject and service of high schools can con- 
tribute more to better life adjustment, a 
fundamental need for all youth, and of urgent 
need for about sixty per cent. Specific sug- 
gestions are made for each subject matter 
area and many of the special services. This 
book is of importance to high school facul- 
ties attempting to develop a more functional 
education, and to those developing high 
school curricula. 


Epwarpbs, ALLEN L. Experimental 
Design in Psychological Research. 
Rinehart & Company, cl950. 446p. 
$5.00. 


A much needed reference for the student 
engaged in psychological, educational and 
sociological research. The author assumes 
that the reader has a working knowledge of 
algebra and is familiar with elementary sta- 
tistical concepts. Appropriate examples and 
exercises enable the reader to understand and 
apply the concepts introduced in the text. 


FULLER, KenNETH G. An Experi- 
mental Study of Two Methods of Long 
Division. Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


c1949. 76p. $2.10. 


The experimental method described in this 
study consists of constructing and checking 
a table of the multiples of the divisor which 
is then used to determine quotient figures 
and to obtain the required products of the 
divisor and the quotient figures. Results in- 
dicate the usual methods of long division 
were superior with fifth grade pupils on ex- 
amples having 2-figure divisors and 4-figure 
quotients. With more difficult problems, and 
with certain pupils results with the experi- 
mental method were statistically significant. 
The experimental method is slower than the 
usual method. With children having real 
difficulty with arithmetic the experimental 
method may be helpful. 


Gitpert, AMy M. Acuny. Cornell 
University Press, c1950. 524p. $4.75. 


An attractive and informative treatment of 
the organization and administration of the 
Associated Colleges of Upper New York. It 
is an outline and analysis of the effort 
of the New York state to meet the need for 
more colleges for their greatly increased col- 
lege enrollments since the close of World 


War II. 
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Jose, Eucutip Ray. Curriculum De- 
velopment in Mississippi Public White 
High Schools 1900-45. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, ¢1950. 199p. 


Detailed systematic presentation of data 
showing the leadership of schools in adjust- 
ing to depression, booms, two World Wars 
and general social unrest. The data are 
from Mississippi. The problems and trends 
are nation wide. 


KnowLes, Matcotm S. Informal 
Adult Education. Association Press, 
c1950. 272p. $4.00. 


A very well written book on adult educa- 
tion. It deals with the problems, methods and 
administration of adult education. His treat- 
ment of method is especially challenging. 


MacCracken, Henry Nose. The 
Hickory Limb. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1950. 211p. $2.75. 


The long-time President of Vassar writes 
a lively and readable account of his thirty 
years in Poughkeepsie. The title might have 
been “Inside Vassar.” This is a delightful 
bit of educational history, with sidelights 
on many of the great educational leaders of 
MacCracken’s heyday. 


Preston, RALPH C. Teaching Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. 
Rinehart and Company, c1950. 337p. 
$3.00. 


A new textbook. Perhaps’ its most dis- 
tinctive feature is a rather comprehensive dis- 
cussion of many kinds of elementary social 
studies units. Each chapter includes study 
questions, suggested activities, and supple- 
mentary reading. There is also a useful ap- 
pendix. 


Raup, R. Bruce. The Improvement 
of Practical Intelligence. Harper and 
Brothers, c1950. 303p. $4.00. 


A re-issue of the same 4 authors’ Discipline 
of Practical Judgment published in 1943. 
Another philosophy of education in a purely 
experimentalist basis. Readable and not too 
long. Suited to readers with little philoso- 
phical background. 


Situ, S. StepHenson. The Com- 
mand of Words. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1949. 305p. $3.50. 

Since 1935, Smith’s book has been a recog- 
nized manual for persons seeking greater 
facility and greater precision in the use of 
words. The second edition, now fortified by 
support from the studies of Thorndike, Fries, 


Korzybski, and others including Mencken, 
is substantially improved and is not only 
more interesting, but more useful. 


Stites, LinpLEY J. and Dorsey, 
Mattie F. Democratic Teaching in 
Secondary Schools. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, c1950. 579p. $4.00. 


It is refreshing to find a book in general 
methods that avoids the error of “straddling 
the fence” between the assign-study-recite- 
test type of procedure and that is in keeping 
with sound principles of teaching and learn- 
ing. The writers have consistently adhered 
to a democratic philosophy and method of 
teaching. Its many concrete suggestions will 
be helpful both to prospective teachers and 
those in service, 


Health and Physical Education 


Camp, Raymonp R. Fishing the Surf. 
Little Brown and Company, cl950. 
224p. $2.50. 

This is the revised edition of a handbook 
that has won a reputation as a must in the 
surfcaster’s kit. Mr. Camp, a columnist for 
New York Times, discusses with authority 
each phase of fishing the surf with a special 
description of each type of fish to be caught. 


DeBANY, WALTER. Squash Racquets. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, c1950. 62p. 
$1.50. 


This book adequately covers the game of 
Squash Rackets, It is especially good for the 
beginning student because the illustrations 
and explanations are well prepared and 
easily understood. 


LeonarD, J. Epson. Flies. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, cl950. 340p. 
$5.00. 


This latest addition to the sportsman’s 
library of A. S. Barnes and Company proves 
to be a most reliable guide to this important 
aspect of fishing. This work is a standard 
reference and comprehensive in scope as well 
as authoritative. Recommended for the in- 
dividual reader and for the library. Illus- 
trations are excellent with 2,200 fly patterns. 


Lucas, Miriam Scott. Elements of 
Human Physiology. Lea and Febiger, 
¢1950. 357p. 


A good book for use as a text in introduc- 
tory courses to physiology. The principles 
of physiology are discussed in language that 
can be understood by beginning students 
of physiology. The book is well illustrated 
and written in a manner that shows the 
close functional relationships between the 
different organ-systems of the human body. 
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National Recreation Association. 
Recreation Activities for Adults. As- 
sociation Press, c1950. 178p. $3.00. 


This book tells how to organize and con- 
duct recreational activities for adults. It has 
very interesting sections pertaining to indoor 
activities, drama, music, hobbies, outdoor 
games and water sports. A book for people 
that are called upon to conduct socials and 
parties for adult groups. 

STANLEY, Louise and CLINE, JESSIE 
Auice. Foods: Their Selection and 
Preparation. Ginn and Company, 
c1950. 389p. $4.25. 

This book covers the economic, scientific, 
and artistic aspects of food preparation and 
with its excellent photographs, charts and 
tables, is representative of the best in be- 
ginning foods text books. 

S. Naval Institute. Gymnastics 
and Tumbling. U. S. Naval Institute, 
c1950. 474p. 

The terminology in this book is very good. 
Safety measures and precautions that should 
be known by the instructor are given. The 
objectives, purposes and values of gymnas- 
tics are sound and are backed by the experts 
of this field. The qualifications of the gymnas- 
tic teacher are carefully discussed. Illustra- 
tions and photographs are usable. This is a 
good text on tumbling and gymnastics. 


Library Science 


Munson, AmeLiIA H. An Ample 
Field. American Library Association, 
c1950. 122p. $3.00. 

\ book addressed to the young people’s 
librarian, especially that librarian in the 
public library. This is a discussion of the 
challenge of books, their resources and 
techniques. What makes this book valuable 
as a guide and a tool are the innumerable 
titles mentioned. Useful mostly to the librar- 
ian: of value to the teacher and administra- 
tor. 


Literature 


MattiessENn, F. O. The Oxford Book 
of American Verse. Oxford University 
Press, c1950. 1,132p. $5.00. 


Although the 571 selections in this com- 
panion to the Oxford Book of English Verse 
range from colonial times to the present, 
more than half of them were written in the 
last fifty years. Each of the fifty-one poets 
included is amply represented thus giving the 
reader a real understanding of his best work. 
Mr. Matthiessen’s introduction is a contribu- 
tion to contemporary criticism. 
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NELSON, JoHN HERBERT and 
CaRGILLE, Oscar, Editors. Contempo- 
rary Trends in American Literature 
Since 1900. Revised edition. The Mac- 
millan Company, cl1949. 1,263p. $4.25. 


Revision of fourth volume in Macmillan’s 
period anthology of American literature. One 
of the best collections of Twentieth Century 
literature. All types and movements repre- 
sented adequately and impartially. Good for 
classroom use or personal library. 


Reiss, SAMUEL. The Rise of Words 
and Their Meanings. Philosophical 
Library. 293p. 3.75. 


Undisciplined speculation leads the author 
to conclude that vocal suggestion of sounds 
associated with acts of striking is the uni- 
versal basis of language. Changes in sounds 
and shifts in meaning are familiar to lan- 
guage students, but they may feel that in this 
book what is true is not new and what is 
new is not true. 


SURMELIAN, LEon Z. 98.60. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Incorporated, 
c1950. 313p. $3.00. 


The second novel by Surmelian which is 
a story of spiritual regeneration. For those 
who like this type of story. 


TrnpaLL, W. Y. James Joyce. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1950. 134p. $2.00. 


A comprehensive study of Joyce and his 
effect upon the “multi-dimensional” litera- 
ture of our day. Particularly valuable for its 
analysis of the structure and symbolism of 
Ulysses and Finnegan’s Wake and of Joyce’s 
experiment with the word. 


TrvKer, C. B. and Lowry, H. F., 
Edited by. The Poetical Works of 
Matthew Arnold. Oxford University 
Press, c1950. 509p. $2.50. 


In this collection Mr. Tinker and Mr. 
Lowry allow their readers to meet Matthew 
Arnold as one of the great poets of the 
Nineteenth Century. Although the type is 
small the reader will find reading this book 
a pleasure. 


UNTERMEYER, Louis, Editor. Modern 
British Poetry. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, c1950. 493p. $3.25. 


This 1950 revision has reduced the num- 
ber of minor poets and added five poets and 
given fuller representation to thirteen. The 
five poets added are W. R. Rodgers, George 
Barker, Norman Nicholson, John Manifold, 
and Alex Comfort. Sixty-nine poets are in- 
cluded. This collection begins with Thomas 
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Hardy, who was born in 1840. The biograph- 
ical and bibliographical notes have been 
brought up to date. Every college library and 
college English class should make available 
to students copies of this definitive work. 


UNTERMEYER, Louis, Editor. Modern 
American Poetry. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, c1950. 709p. $3.25. 


This 1950 revision of a standard text in 
college poetry has reduced the number of 
minor poets and added six poets and given 
fuller representation to twelve. The six poets 
added are Elizabeth Bishop, Karl Shapiro, 
John Berryman, Randall Jarrell, Peter 
Viereck, and Robert Lowell. The Eliot selec- 
tions now include “The Wasteland” in its 
entirety. Sixty-five poets are included. The 
volume begins with Walt Whitman. Every 
college library and college English class 
should make available to students copies of 
the definitive work. 


Music 


ARNOLD, Byron. Folksongs of Ala- 
bama. University of Alabama Press, 


193p. $4.50. 


A collection of every type of folksong— 
from wharves, cabins, plantations, churches, 
railroads and even games. Biographies of the 
principal singers are included together with 
an excellent bibliography. Highly recom- 
mended. 


Ewen, Davip. The Encyclopedia of 
Musical Masterpieces. -Grosset & 
Dunlap. 692p. $2.98. 


First published in 1944 under the title 
of “Music for the Millions,” this volume aims 
to make music a new and thrilling experi- 
ence. Included in this one volume music 
library are biographies, explanations of mus- 
ical forms, program notes, plot outlines of 
operas and an index of composers and com- 
positions. Highly recommended for the gen- 
eral reader. It is to be noted that there is 
also available the complete $6.00 edition, 
newly revised, which includes long playing 
records. 


Purpy, CLatreE LEE. Antonin Dvorak. 


Julien Messner, Incorporated, c1950. 
200p. $2.75. 


Claire Lee Purdy’s biography of Antonin 
Dvorak is as delightful as it is timely. From 
its pages Americans can learn much about 
the man who came to this country and wrote 
“Humoresque” and “From the New World” 
while here. With sheer delight the reader 
learns of the wars, legends, and folk music 
that influenced Dvorak’s music. ' 





Philosophy and Religion 


Boyer, Merce WituiaM. Highways 
of Philosophy. Muhlenberg Press, 
c1950. 352p. $3.50. 


Four parts: Introduction outlining this 
scope and purpose of philosophy; Exposi- 
tion of logical thinking; Historical survey; 
Philosophy and current “problems.” Read- 
able and well-printed. Might serve as a be- 
ginner’s text. Point of view broad and com- 
prehensive. 


Ferm, Vereriius. A History of Phil- 
osophical Systems. The Philosophical 
Library. 642p. $6.00. 


Forty-seven very short papers on major 
philosophical trends, written by highly com- 
petent authorities. Some are highly analytical 
while others consist of little more than lists 
of names. A useful handbook to the teacher 
of philosophy. 


Gururig, W. K. C. The Greek Philos- 
ophers. Philosophical Library. 168p. 
$2.75. 

Excellent summary, written for the phi- 
losopher and the layman both. Clear and 
eminently readable. Well-made bibliography 
for those desiring to read further in the 
subject. Might serve very well as a hand- 
book for students. 


Houcu, Lynn Haroxp. The Dignity 
of Man. Abingdon-Cokesbury Com- 
pany. 143p. $1.75. 


For the general reader as well as the 
theologian. Inspirational but temperate and 
scholarly throughout. Written by a deeply 
religious and very understanding clergyman. 


Macartney, CLARENCE E. Mountains 
and Mountain Men of the Bible. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, cl950. 188p. 
$2.00. 

Fifteen unique sermons “preached from” 
as many mountains in the Bible with perso- 
nalities associated therewith and the signifi- 
cance thereof in respect to present day prob- 
lems as, for example, Mount Ararat and 
Noah, Sinai and Moses, Carmel and Elijah, 


Tabor and the Transfiguration, Calvary and 
the Christ. 


NicHo.son, Joun A. Philosophy of 
Religion. The Ronald Press, c1950. 
119p. $3.75. 

Presentation of the interpretation of re- 
ligion by four philosophers and the school 
thereby represented, namely, Spinoza, the 
rationalists; Kant, religion in man’s inner 
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life; Comte, religion interpreted humanis- 
tically, and Bergson, the interpretation of 
religion mystically, together with pointed 
selections from the writings of each. 


PETERSON, RussELL A. Lutheranism 
and the Educational Ethic. Meador 
Publishing Company, cl950. 88p. 
$1.50. 

Three lectures in which the author “puts 
Martin Luther behind a lectern... ad- 
dressing an audience interested in modern 
educational theory and practice .. . in lan- 
guage peculiar to Twentieth Century educa- 


tors.” A restatement of Luther’s educational 
creed. 


Reference 


GarpNnER, Horace J. Let’s Celebrate 
Christmas. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
c1950. 21lp. $2.50. 


This interesting little book, 212 pages, will 
prove valuable to parents, teachers, club 
chairmen, and group leaders. It contains 
plays, carols, legends, poetry, stories, as well 
as plans for Christmas parties, including 
recipes. The book is well written and the 
format is excellent. 


Science and Mathematics 


Duncan, WintFRED. The Private Life 
of the Protozoa. The Ronald Press 
Company. 141p. $3.00. 

A fascinating semi-scientific presentation 
of some of the interesting activities of a 
selected series of acquatic invertebrates, 
mostly from fresh water. Less than half of 
the book is given to protozoa. This book 
should be in every high school and college 
library. 


Gaynor, Frank. Pocket Encyclo- 
pedia of Atomic Energy. Philosophical 
Library, c1950. 204p. $7.50. 


A book containing over 2,000 entries on 
definitions of concepts and terms in the 
field of atomic energy. In addition to these 
definitions, there is a series of biographical 
sketches on leaders in the science. Of appeal 
to the researcher, teacher, scientist and 
librarian. Called a pocket encyclopedia, the 
book aims to present the field in 204 pages. 


Jounson, M. L. and ABERCROMBIE, 
MicHaEL. Editors. New Biology 8. 
Penguin Books, c1950. 128p. $.35. 

A fine little book summarizing some of 
the newer material about (1) Lysenko, (2) 
Maize in the modern world, (3) the bio- 
logical control of weeds, (4) processes of 
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fossilization, (5) biology of enzymes, (6) 
Goethe as a biologist. 


Social Science 


BuaKE, AupricH. My Kind! My 
Country! Dorrance and Company, 


c1950. 385p. $3.00. 


This volume is an honest, intelligent effort 
to give the truth about racial and minority 
group problems without going to the left 
or to the right. Aldrich Blake expresses the 
feelings and emotions of all groups at some 
time throughout the book. You won’t want 
to miss reading it. 


Bowen, CATHERINE Drinker. John 
Adams and the American Revolution. 
Little Brown, c1950. 699p. $5.00. 


Copiously documented and well indexed 
this story of the first forty years of our 
second President’s life is fascinating reading 
as well as a valuable reference tool. 


Brown, INA Corinne. Story of the 
American Negro. Friendship Press, 
c1950. 212p. $2.50. 


This story of the American Negro by Dr. 
Ina Corinne Brown gives trustworthy informa- 
tion which will guide thinking people to a 
better understanding of the race problem. 
No one in America is better qualified to 
write this story than the author. It should 
be a must book in every library, and in the 
home library of every thinking American. 


Davis, JEROME. Character Assassina- 
tion. Philosophical Library, c1950. 
259p. $3.00. 


Character Assassination is a fascinating 
survey of the work of the Un-American Com- 
mittee, including such topics as “Anti- 
Semetism, Ammunition against the Negro,” 
“The Struggle for the Mind of America.” 
Jerome Davis has done an excellent job. 
Everyone should read this volume. 


E.isworth, P. T. The International 
Economy. The Macmillan Company. 
922p. $5.50. 

This volume presents a somewhat different 
approach to the field of international eco- 
nomics. Here “the conditioning environment 
in which economic forces operates” is com- 
bined with theory in an extremely readable 
and straight-forward style. The book is 
a worthy successor to the author’s earlier 
useful and highly acceptable work. 


Freeman, T. W. Jreland. London: 
Methuen and Company Limited E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 555p. $6.75. 











A detailed treatment of the physical, his- 
torical, social and economic geography of 
Ireland. An essential reference in European 
geography at the college level. 


Green, A. WicFALL. The Epic of 
Korea. Public Affairs Press, 136p. 
$2.50. 


A timely book to throw light on the 
Korean situation. The work seems to be in 
essence a compilation of documents on Korea. 
Interesting are such informative sidelights 
as to the origin of the 38th parallel as a mark 
of separation. For libraries and general 
readers, 


Hanna, Pauw R. and Koun, CLYDE 
F. Cross Country: Geography for Chil- 
dren. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
c1950. 160p. $2.20. 


A beginning geography that gives a picture 
of a cross-section of the United States as 
seen by a family that travels from Los 
Angeles, California, to Washington, D.C. The 
fictional, full-length story is _ interesting 
against a background of geographic features 
“here at home” which have their counter- 
parts throughout the world. 


Ho.srook, STEWART H. The Yankee 
Exodus. The Macmillan Company. 
c1950. 398p. $5.00. 


A delightful account of the migration of 
New Englanders to other parts of the United 
States. The author deals with hundreds of 
individual Yankees in terms of their con- 
tribution and influence on the area to which 
they migrated. 


Hotmes, VERA Brown. A History 
of the Americas. Ronald Press Com- 
pany, cl1950. 609p. $5.00. 


An admirable account of the history of 
the Western Hemisphere from its discovery 
to about 1850. It is nicely written and beau- 
tifully illustrated. There is a helpful bibli- 
ography. 


Lewis, Luoyp. Captain Sam Grant. 
Little, Brown, and Company. 520p. 
$6.00. 


This is the story of a captain who in time 
became one of the nation’s heroes in the 
War between the States. This book is su- 
perbly written and for those who feel the 
price of six dollars is forbidding, there is 
the reminder that this is biography at its 
artistic best. Recommended for all. 


ReEppinG, J. SAUNDERS. They Came 
in Chains. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c1950. 320p. $3.50. 





This story starts with the African slaves 
and portrays their activities, hardships, 
achievements in education and economic 
factors under changing circumstances and 
attitudes of whites in America up to the 
present. It covers a lot of events and stories 
of Negroes who have played a part in the 
making of America. The author is a teacher 
in Hampton Institute, Virginia. He is a 
distinguished scholar. 


SELLERS, JAMES Benson. Slavery in 
Alabama. University of Alabama Press, 
c1950. 426p. $4.00. 


Slavery in Alabama gives a clear picture 
of this important social institution and its 
effects on Alabama history, based on studies 
of plantation records, statutes and news- 
papers. It gives the social, legal, political, 
and economic aspects of slavery in Alabama, 
which will be of interest throughout the na- 
tion, and deserves a place in every library. 


StrLt, Rae Fires. The Gilmer-Aikin 
Bills. The Steck Company, c1950. 198p. 


$2.50. 


This is a detailed account of how behind- 
the-scenes influences effect the passage of 
laws in Texas. It is a story of the legislative 
process in action that will interest students 
of government. Teachers will find it of in- 
terest because of the nature of the legislation. 


Stimpson, Georce. A Book About 
American History. Harper and Bro- 
thers, c1950. 436p. $3.50. 


The sole purpose of this interesting and 
useful volume is to answer questions that 
arise in American history. Scores of ques- 
tions are asked directly and countless others 
are woven into the fabric as the answers are 
given. The questions and answers are related 
principally to history prior to mid-nineteenth 
century. 


Tinkcom, Harry Martin. The Re- 
publicans and Federalists in Pennsyl- 
vania, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, c1950. 354p. 

An intensive study of political history in 
Pennsylvania between 1790 and 1801. Rec- 
ommended especially to students of colonial 
history and to graduate students in historical 
method. 

Witson, Cuartes H., Sr. God! 
Make Me a Man. Meador Publishing 
Company, c1950. 61p. $1.00. 


A Horatio Alger presentation “ Sidney 
Dillon Redmond, colored, who, became a 
prominent doctor, able lawyer, influential 
churchman and public servant in Jackson, 


Mississippi, oe a fortune estimated to 
be over $600,000. 
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Textbooks Received 


ApaMs, ROGER and JOHNSON, JOHN 
R., Laboratory Experiments in Organic 
Chemistry. The Macmillan Company, 
c1949, 525p. $3.25. 

Apams, JAMEs TRUSLOW and Van- 
NEST, CHARLES GARRETT. The Record 
of America. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1949. 980p. n.p. 

Ames, Meruin M. and KINKEAD, 
EvALYN BayLe. Activity Book to Ac- 
company My Country. Webster, Pub- 
lishing Company, 1947. 126p. $.42. 

Ames, AMES, STAPLES. My America. 
Webster Publishing Company, c1947. 
532p. $2.22. (The American Life His- 
tory Series) 

Ames, M. M. and OusLey, ODILLE. 
Now and Then Stories. Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, c1945. 264p. $1.20. 

Ames, Ames, OusLey. Stories of My 
Country's Beginning. Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, cl1944. 327p. $1.38. 

AnasTAsi, ANNIE and FoLrey, JoHN 
P. Differential Psychology. The Mac- 
millan Company, cl1949. 894p. $5.50. 

BacHMAN, G. Bryant. Organic 
Chemistry. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, c1949, 432p. $4.25. 

BarToo, STINSON, and OsBoRN. 
Count 5, Adventures with Numbers. 
Webster Publishing Company, c1948. 
96p. $.39. 

BaRTOO, STINSON, OsBorN. Number 
Magic, Adventures with Numbers. 
Webster Publishing Company, 1948. 
96p. $.39. 

BarToo, Stinson, Osporn. Stories 
the Numbers Tell, Adventures with 
Numbers. Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, c1948. 96p. $.39. 

Beesy, DAniEL J. America’s Debt 
to the Old World. Lyons and Carna- 
han, c1949. 502p. $2.40. 


BERNARD, Jessie. American Com- 
munity Behavior. The Dryden Press, 
c1949. 688p. $4.50. 

BezDEK, VLApIMiR. German at 
Sight. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1949, 96p. $1.75. 
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BLANKENSHIP, RussELL and others. 
Contemporary Literature. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, cl1949. 988p. $3.00. 
(Our Literary Heritage) 

Bruns, FRIEDRICH. German Lyrics. 
D. C. Heath and Company, c1950. 
214p. $1.80. 

CANFIELD, LEoN H. and WILDER, 
Howarp B. The Making of Modern 
America. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
c1950. 781p. $3.56. 

CARPENTER, DALE and PEPPER, 
Leavitt, Dorotuy. Arithmetic 6 (The 
World of Numbers). The Macmillan 
Company, c1950. 316p. 

CARPENTER, DALE and SAUER, EDITH 
M. and Anperson, G. Lester. Arith- 
metic 5, (The World of Numbers). The 
Macmillan Company, ¢1950. 316p. 

Cuase, Naomi and Otson, HELEN F. 
Husesy, Haroun. English Language 
Series. Junior Book 2. Henry Holt and 
Company, c1950. 144p. 

Cuase, Naomi and Otson, HELEN 
F. and Husesy, Haroun. English Lan- 
guage Series. Junior Book 1. Henry 
Holt and Company, c1950. 136p. 

CHENOWETH, LAURENCE B. and Mor- 
RisoN, WHITELAW REID. Community 
Health. Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
c1949, 314p. $3.00. 

Cuitwoop, OLIVER PERRY and Ows- 
LEY, FRanK Lawrence. The United 
States from Colony to World Power. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, c1l949. 
869p. $6.00. 

CiarK, THomas D. and KiRKPAT- 
rick, Lee. Exploring Kentucky. Ameri- 
can Book Company, c1949. 336p. n.p. 


CommacerR, Henry STEELE and 
Nevins, ALLAN, editors. The Heritage 
of America. Little, Brown Company, 
c1949, 1,227p. $5.00. 

Cooke, Joun D. and STEVENSON, 
LionEL. English Literature of the Vic- 
torian Period, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
©1949. 428p. $3.00. 

Cox, REVEREND JosePpH G., Amy, 
MotHer Marre MaAbdeELeIne, and 
Weaver, Rosert B. The Growth of 
Our Nation. Voyages in History Series. 





























Intermediate Grades. Loyola Univers- 
ity Press, c1950. List $1.72: Net Price 
$1.29. 


Dae, JoHN B. and Dae, Macpa- 
LENE L. Cours Moyen de Francais. D. 
C. Heath and Company, c1950. 558p. 

Davey, Mitprep A. and SMITH, 
EvizaABETH M. and Myers, THEODORE 
R. Everyday Occupations. D. C. Heath 
and Company, c1950. 451p. $3.00. 

Davis, KincsLey. Human Society. 
The Macmillan Company, c1949, 655p. 
$4.25. 


Daw, SeEwarD FE. and LUNDBERG, 
Vivian W. Knowing Our World. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, ¢1950. 315p. 
$1.56. (Successful Living Series). 


Dumas, ALEXANDRE. Le Collier de la 
Raine. Macmillan Company, c1950. 
231p. $1.60. 


Dutton, W. M. Die juwelen und 
andere geschichten. Heath and Com- 
pany, c1950. 99p. $0.80. 


E.Luiott, CHartes N. and MosLey, 
M. D. Southern Forestry. Turner E. 
Smith and Company, cl1949. 49p. $2.96. 


Erxin, Wituiam. College Biology. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1950. 
806p. n.p. , 

FAULKNER, HaRoLD UNDERWOOD and 
KEPNER, TYLER and MERRILL, EDWARD 
H. History of the American Way. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, c1950. 
745p. n.p. 

Fincu, VERNON C, and TREWARTHA, 
Guienn T. Physical Elements of Geog- 
raphy. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
c1949, 557p. $5.50. 

ForKNER, HAMDEN L. and Osborne, 
Acnes E. and O’Brien, James E. Dic- 
tation and Transcription. D. C. Heath 
and Company, c1950. 545p. $3.00. 


FREEMAN, Otis W. and Raup, H. F. 
Essentials of Geography. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, c1949, 487p. $5.00. 

Gates, ARTHUR I. and RINSLAND, 
Henry D. and Sartorius, Ina C. and 
PEARDON, CELESTE C. Grades 2 to 8. 
The Pupil’s Own Vocabulary Speller. 


The Macmillan Company, c1950. 128p. 
$.88. 

Gipss, R. Darniey. Botany. The 
Blakiston Company, 1950. 554p. 
$6.00. 

Gray, MartHa and Hacu, Ciar- 
ENCE W. English for Today. Grades 
9, 10, 11, 12. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, c1950. v.p. $8.48. 

GRIFFIN, CARROLL WARDLAW. Jnor- 
ganic Quantitative Analysis. The Blak- 
iston Company, c1949. 368p. $4.50. 

HarDIN, GarrETT. Biology: Its Hu- 
man Implications. W. H. Freeman and 
Company, c1949. 635p. $5.00. 


Hook, J. N. The Teaching of High 
School English. The Ronald Press, 
c1950. 465p. $4.00. 


Hopkins, B. Situ and _ others. 
Chemistry and You. Lyons and Carna- 
han, c1949, 772p. n.p. 


Irwin, DorotHy and WILLIAM. 
Australia and New Zealand. The Mac- 
millan Company, c1950. 312p. $1.80. 


Jounson, Ciauptus O. State and 
Local Government. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1950. 289p. $2.50. 


KANZER, Epwarp M. and Scuaar, 
Wituiam L. Business Arithmetic. D. 
C. Heath and Company, cl1950. 476p. 
$2.36. 

KoTTMEYER, WILLIAM. Our Consti- 
tution and What It Means. The Web- 
ster Publishing Company, cl1949. 56p. 
$.33. 


LasorbE, FE. D. The World in Out- 
line. Cambridge University Press, 
c1949. 537p. $2.00. 

MacDonatp, Austin F. American 
State Government and Administration. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1950. 
722p. $4.00. 

McGuire, Epona. They Made America 
Great. A first book in American his- 
tory. The Macmillan Company, c1950. 
278p. $1.80. 

McLean, Beto Battey. Meal Plan- 
ning and Table Service. Manual Arts 
Press, c1949. 167p. $3.00. 
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MELNIK, Henry. Developing Prac- 
tical Musicianship. The William-Fred- 
erick Press, c1949, 204p. $5.50. 

MILLER, EARLE B. and THRALL, Ros- 
ERT. College Algebra. The Ronald Press 
Company, c1950. 493p. $3.75. 

MoutereE, JEAN. Le Medecin Malgre 
Lui. D. C. Heath and Company, ¢1950. 
76p. $1.20. 

Mo.iereE, JEAN. Les Femmes Savan- 
tes. D. C. Heath and Company, 1950. 
124p. $1.32. 

NIEKELL, PAULENA and Dorsey, 
Jean Murr. Management in Family 
Living. John Wiley and Sons, ¢1950. 
639p. $4.75. 

Peters, ELIzABETH and KEELER, 
SisTtER JEROME. Pour Lire et Parler. 
Loyola University Press, c1950. 630p. 
n.p. 

Potrer, Mary A. and Dunn, FLora 
M. and ALLEN, Emmy HUEBNER and 
GoLpTuwalreE, Joun S. Mathematics to 
Use. Ginn and Company, c1950. 501p. 
$2.40. 

PREHER, SisTER LEO Marie and 
Others. Sociology with Social Problems 
Applied to Nursing. W. B. Saunders 
Company, cl1950. 447p. $2.64. 

RusseELt, Mary. Great Britain and 


Canada. The Macmillan Company, 
c1950. 312p. $1.80. 
Sayer, ALBERT H. and COoceEn, 


CHaRLes and NANgEs, SIDNEY. Eco- 
nomics in Our Democracy. Textbook 
for high school economics courses. 
Harper and Brothers, cl950. 677p. 
$3.36. 

ScHIRMER, MATHILDA. Builders for 
Progress. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
c1950. 180p. $1.30. 

Scott, Harry FLETCHER, GUMMERE, 
Joun Fiacc, Horn, ANNABEL. Using 
Latin, Book Two. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, c1950. 447p. $2.64. 

Simpson, Rospert G. Fundamentals 
of Educational Psychology. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, c1949. 380p. $4.50. 

SisLeR, Harry H. and Others. Gen- 
eral Chemistry. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, c1949. 870p. $5.00. 
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SmitH, Aucustus H. Economics for 
Our Times. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, c1950. 534p. $2.60. 


STERLING, Epna L. and OLson, 
HELEN F. and Husesy, Haro.p. Eng- 
lish Language Series. Junior Book 3. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1950. 138p. 
n.p. 

STERLING, Epna L. and OLson, 
HELEN F. and Husesy, Haroun. Eng- 
lish Language Series. Senior Book 1. 
Henry Holt and Company, cl950. 
138p. 

STERLING, Epna L. and Husepy, 
Haro.p, and Orson, HELEN F. Eng- 
lish Language Series. Senior Book 2. 
Henry Holt and Company, c1950. 
157p. 

STERLING, Epna L. and OLson, 
HELEN F. and Husesy, Harowp. Eng- 
lish Language Series. Senior Book 3. 
Henry Holt and Company, cl950. 
162p. 

STERLING, Epna L. and OLson, 
HELEN F. and Husesy, Haron. Eng- 
lish Language Series. Senior Book 4. 
Henry Holt and Company, c1950. 
159p. 

TimasHeEFF, NicHoLas S. and Facey, 
PauL W. Sociology: An Introduction 
to Sociological Analysis. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, cl1949. 399p. 
$3.25. 

Weser, Rose, and Weser, Rutu. 
Making Arithmetic Plain. McCormick 
Mathers, c1949. 144p. $0.52. Book 1 
and Grades. 

Weser, Rose, and Weser, Rut. 
Growing up With Numbers. McCor- 
mick-Mathers. 6 books (Growing up 
With Numbers), Books 1, 2, and 3. 
Growing up With Arithmetic. 

Wuipp.e, GERTRUDE, and JAMEs, 
Preston R. Living on Our Earth. Mac- 
millan Company, cl1948. 282p. $2.40. 

WuippLe, GERTRUDE and JAMEs, 
Preston E. Neighbors on Our Earth. 
The Macmillan Company, cl1950. 346p. 

Wickey, Rose and LAMBADER, May 
B. Goals in Spelling, Answer Key, 
Grades, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, c1950. v.p. $.21. 











WickeEy, Rose and LamBaper, May 
B. Goals in Spelling, Grades 2m, 2c, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. Webster Publishing 
Company, cl943. v.p. $.33. 

WickeEy, Rose and LamBapEer, May 
B. Spelling Goals, Grades 2m, 2c, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. Webster Publishing 
Company, c1945. v.p. $.66. 

WickEy, Rose and LAMBADER, May 
B. and LANTERMAN, ALICE. Spelling 
Goals for High School. Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, c1948. 114p. $1.02. 

WickeEy, Rose and LAMBADER, May 
B. and Kerr, Marcaret E. Spelling 
Goals Notebook. Grades, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, and 8. Webster Publishing Company, 
c1946. v.p. $.18. 

Wickey, Rose and LaMBADER, May 
B. Teaching Notes for Goals in Spell- 
ing and Spelling Goals. Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, c1950. 76p. $.21. 

Wiweman, Cuartes J., GEHLEN, 
SisTER RaApPHAELIS. The Biological 
World. Loyola University Press, 
c1949, 696p. $3.16. 

Witty, Paut. Reading in Modern 
Education. D. C. Heath, c1949. 319p. 

Wo tre, Don M., and Geyer, ELLEN 
M. Enjoying English, Book 1, revised 
edition. Newsom and Company, c1946. 
432p. . 

Wotre, Don M., and Geyer, ELLEN 
M. Enjoying English, Books 2, 3, and 
4. Newsom and Company. 

Wo tre, Don M., and Hamitton, 
Leta Tyre. Enjoying English, for 
grades 7 and 8. Newsom and Com- 
pany. 

VILLEE, CLaupE A. Biology: The 
Human Approach. W. B. Saunders 
Company, c1950. 580p. $5.00. 


YALE, Etsre Duncan, and Srairs, 
Louise E. Stars Over Bethlehem; 
Christmas Cantata. Theodore Presser 
Company, c1949. 62p. $0.75. 

Zu Tavern, A. B., and BuLtock, 
A. E. The Consumer Investigates, 
c1947. 529p. $2.20. 

Zu Tavern, A. B. Business Prin- 
ciples. University Publishing Com- 
pany, c1947. 613p. $2.20. 





Zu Tavern’s Business Practice Set. 
The University Publishing Company. 
c1946. 


Publications Listed 


Addresses Given at the Annual Con- 
ference on Higher Education in Mich- 
igan. University of Michigan, c1949. 
31p. n.p. 

Acnew, Epita J. Sandy and Mr. 
Jalopy. Friendship Press, c1949. 126p. 
$1.75. 

American Geological Institute. The 
Earth for the Layman. National Re- 
search Council, c1950. 50p. n.p. 

BAKER, ELizABETH W. Sonny-Boy 
Slim. Rand McNally and Company, 
c1949, 31p. $1.00. 

BARMAN, CurisTIAN. Early British 
Railways. Penguin Books, c1950. 16p. 
$.75. 

BARNWELL, MILDRED TELForD. Cindy 
for Short. The William-Frederick Press, 
c1949. 10p. $1.50. 

Barr, JENE. Little Prairie Dog. Al- 
bert Witman Company, cl1949. 16p. 
$1.00. 

Bartuurst, Errie G. Petersburg 
Builds a Health Program. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, cl1949. 50p. $.20. 

BepForD, ANNIE NortTH. Susie’s 
New Stove. Simon and Schuster, c1950. 
Unp. $.25. 

BENNETT, MarGareT E. High School 
Handbook. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Incorporated, c1950. 48p. $.40. 

Berc, JEAN Horton. Three Mice and 
a Cat. Wonder Books, c1950. Unp. 
$.25. 

BERNHARD, Husert J. and Others. 
The New Handbook of the Heavens. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, c1950. 
240p. $.35. 

Betts, Emmett A. and WELCH, 
Carotyn M. Study Book for ‘Down 
Singing River’. American Book Com- 
pany, ©1950. 96p. 

Buitz, Siwney. Blueprint for Stock- 
keeping and Stockroom Duties. Dahl 
Publishing Company, c1950. 32p. n.p. 
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Buitz, SipNneY. Blueprint for Acci- 
dent and Fire Prevention. Dahl Pub- 
lishing Company, cl1950. 32p. n.p. 


Brinson, Georce W. Satan's Re- 
lease. Christopher Publishing House, 
c1950. 114p. $1.75. 


Brinton, Howarp H. Quaker Edu- 
cation in Theory and Practice. Pendle 
Hill Pamphlet, Number 9, 1949, 
114p. 


Brown, Marcaret Wise. The Little 
Fat Policeman. Simon and Schuster, 
c1950. Unp. $.25. (A Little Golden 
Book) 


Burcess, THornton W. Baby Ani- 
mal Stories. Grosset and Dunlap, c1949, 
Unp. $.50. 


CHAYDLEUR, FREDERIC D. and 
ScHenck, Etuet A. Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin. Bureau of 
Guidance and Records of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, c1950. 63p. n.p. 


Childrens’ Bureau-Office of Educa- 
tion-Public Health Service. Health 
Services for Children of School Age. 
Federal Security Agency. 24p. n.p. 


CommMacer, Henry S.., editor. Selec- 
tions from the Federalist. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, c1949. 143p. $.30. 


CoMMITTEE ON EpUCATION, TRAIN- 
ING AND RESEARCH IN RAcE RELATIONS 
OF THE UNIversity oF Cuicaco. /n- 
struction in Race Relations in Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities. The 
American Council on Race Relations, 
©1950. 25p. 


Conpurre, J. B., and HuTcHEson, 
Harowp H. Point Four and the World 
Economy. Foreign Policy Association, 
c1950. 62p. $0.35. Headline Series. 

Costain, THomas B. The Black 
Rose. Bantam Books, New York. Com- 
plete edition. 500p. $.35. 

Crampton, GertTRUDE. The Golden 
Funny Book. Simon and Schuster, 
¢1950. 76p. $1.00. 


CRAMPTON, 
Golden 


The 


Simon 


Little 


and 


GERTRUDE. 
Funny Book. 


Schuster, 1950. 41p. $.25. 
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Crist, RicHarp and Epa. Excitement 
in Appleby Street. Children’s Press, 
c1950. Unp. $2.00. 

Dawson, Mivprep A., Editor. The 
Instructor Golden Book of Programs. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
c1947. 127p. 

Devane, WituiaM C., Editor. Selec- 
ted Poems of Robert Browning. 
Appleton - Century - Crofts, 1949. 
118p. $.30. 

Dietrich, Haroip G. and KELsEy, 
Erwin B. Exercises in General Chem- 
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